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Ss” a managing man the other day, “Give me some- 
body that will watch out for the little troubles and 
there won’t be many big troubles.” It’s the little things 
that lead to the most serious dif- 
ficulties and these little things are 
usually taken care of by little 
people. (No disrespect intended 
—they may all be very big- people in time. ) 

Just as a little grit in a motor will stop a whole 
factory, or a little splinter in the foot will keep a busy 
man at home all day, or an infinitesimal misadjustment 
of a carburetor will interfere with the meeting of a 
millionaire board of directors, so the little things are 
serious. 

It may be a trifling overcharge, the mistake of a 
bookkeeper; it may be the failure to ship goods on 
time ; it may be the misunderstanding of an order; a 
clerk sends a letter that ought to have four cents on 
it instead of two cents, and the letter is refused on 
general principles. When it comes back, the sender 
feels that he has been insulted. Both he and the re- 
cipient are provoked over the incident ; something goes 
by express that ought to have gone by freight; a letter 


Little Things That 
Are Important 





TABLE oF ConTEeNTS on last right-hand text page. 
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is addressed to the individual of a firm and the partner 
thinks he is slighted; a formal letter asking payment 
for an account is sent to one who is very friendly to 
the office and should have been addressed informally 
and in a cordial spirit; it is resented; a letter calling 
for a reply is not answered immediately. »”" 

Think of the most trifling things that happen 
through carelessness, and those are things which do 
preat damage. 


— an upholstery manufacturer the other day, “I 
wish it were possible to bring the attention of the 
furniture men to a matter which needs correction. 
Frequently the furniture man 
Better Co-operation proceeds to evolve a line of fur- 
Desirable niture which will need uphol- 
stering, and he proceeds with 
the production of his line absolutely independent 
of the upholstery man, with the result that when his 
line is completed, and he looks around for coverings, 
he finds it difficult to secure the sort of thing that 
harmonizes. 
It would seem reasonable for the furniture man 


to confer with the upholstery man at the outstart; this, ho 


is seldom done. 
It is a matter that ought to be brought up before 
the National Association of Upholstered Furniture 
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Manufacturers, as well as the Association of Parlor 
Frame Manufacturers and the National Association 
of Chair Manufacturers. 


UYERS are gradually beginning to realize that the 
B house showing them the best time on their visit 
to the buying center almost invariably is the house 

that charges them the most for 
W hen the goods. The head of a department 
Buyer Entertains. ina prominent store in the West 
the Salesman recently found a practical solution 
of the problem. 

He took the initiative when he came to the city; 
he shook hands with the salesman of the house, and 
then invited him out for a good time at his expense. 
The salesman knew it wasn’t according to Hoyle; the 
house had always entertained visiting buyers. But he 


went along and had a pleasant evening. The visitor 
saw to it that the salesman was put under obligations. 
When it came to buying goods the salesman was forced 
by these obligations to let the visitor in at rock-bottom 
prices. This reversal of things was a shock to the 
salesman ; but the visitor had a good laugh to himself, 
and he has resolved to play the host on all future buy- 
ing trips. 

It is lamentable that this foresight is not observed 
to a certain extent by more buyers, for it certainly 
would result in satisfaction to both parties. Several 
big houses have recognized this evil and have flatly 
refused to spend money entertaining visiting patrons. 
They are quite frank in telling why they are doing 
this; they point to fewer complaints as-a result of the 
innovation. The movement tends to put business on 
a man-to-man basis. 





Eighteenth Century furniture—Twentieth Century clothes. 








































































































relate to “traveling men.” 


THE COMMERCIAL 
TRAVELER AND 
THE CENSUS 


Higher figures than these have been frequently quoted, but 
they are figures furnished by insurance associations and 
This doesn’t mean necessarily 
commercial travelers. 





HE commercial traveler is coming into his own. 
Organizations of great strength are slowly 
but surely gravitating to a concentration of 
force—a federation which will represent a 

numerical strength that will unquestionably have a 

great influence in affecting national and state legislation 

and other’ reforms. 

The question frequently arises, what will it mean 
in numbers .when the commercial travelers are all 
represented by delegates from their local or territorial 
associations ?* 

How many commercial travelers are there in the 
United States? 

At a recent gathering of traveling men, one man 
expressed the opinion that there were 1,000,000 com- 
mercial travelers in this country. It is popularly sup- 
posed that there are 50,000 in New York City alone. 
These figures are exaggerated. 

There are 10,915 commercial travelers in New 
York City, according to the official records, 1910, of 
the Bureau of the Census. 

We doubt, however, if many men who are heads 
of firms, but who travel nevertheless, report themselves 
to the census man as commercial travelers. They would 
be more likely to report themselves as manufacturers, 
wholesale dealers, importers and exporters. 

There are agents and canvassers who are classified 
as “agents or canvassers,” book agents or insurance 
canvassers, but here and there may be a few that might 
be regarded as commercial travelers if they travel, 
and we have taken cognizance of that fact. 

We believe that the enormous figures that are 
given by some authorities are due to the lax use of 
the term “traveler.” There are insurance organiza- 
tions that call themselves Travelers’ organizations, 
but a traveler is not necessarily a “commercial trav- 
eler ;” a mining engineer is a traveler, so are the people 
engaged in transportation work, actors, show people; 
men in innumerable vocations and in insurance asso- 
ciation would accept them as traveling men, but that 
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doesn’t mean a commercial traveler selling goods at 
wholesale. 

It is impossible to get exact statistics. An associ- 
ation like ours regards a man eligible to membership if 
he is a salesman and travels even across the city or 
across the street to sell goods. He doesn’t have to 
travel across the continent, but in giving returns to 
the census-taker, we doubt if this class of salesmen 
report themselves as commercial travelers; and liter- 
ally they are not. In any event, they wouldn’t take a 
very lively interest in the Registration Law. 

In reaching our estimate, however, we are taking 
these various viewpoints into consideration. 


The U. S. Census of 1910 shows 38,167,336 
people earning wages. That includes 
everybody; bankers, servants, farm labor- 
ers—wage earners of every. class. The 
census fixes the number of commercial 
CR VONEES BOS cin.) correc tnersas beibeseios ys 

They report that there are 51,048 “wholesale 
dealers, importers and ‘exporters.” It 
would be liberal to assume that there are, 
let us say, 10,000 traveling men among 
them as members of their firms, but not 
reported as traveling men in the census.. 

There are also 50,785 “agents” in the United 
States. They may be local, but let us 
assume that half of them travel......... 

There are also 18,595 canvassers. We doubt 
very much if a man reports to a census 
official that he is a canvasser if he is en- 
titled to be called a commercial traveler, 
but let us say one quarter would qualify 
as commercial travelers ..............-- 

The census also classifies “sales agents.” We 
will again be liberal and assume that one 
half of them go on the road. This-half 
will be represented by................-0- 


163,620 


10,000 


25,392 


4,648 


This gives a total of................ 221,421 

But as the census was taken seven years ago, 
it might be fair to add 6 per cent. for 
MISPCOUE 55 5.5 Re cu ces Ree R Chee i eeeet. 
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THE MOROSCO THEATER DECORATIONS. 
6 gn latest example of theater decoration in New 

York, the new Morosco Theater on Forty-fourth 
Street, decorated by Unitt & Wickes, emphasizes the 
tendency toward refinement in detail and quiet har- 
mony in color treatment that has been strongly in 
evidence in recent years. While only. a few theaters 
now show the old-fashioned red-and-gold scheme, there 
are still a number of theaters that, while quiet in 
coloring, are somewhat overloaded with heavy orna- 
ment. 

The decorations of this theater are in the Adam 
style, a style which seems to meet the requirements 
and suit the tastes of a very large portion of the public 
to-day, because of its beauty and delicacy of detail and 
the restraint of the coloring. 

The color treatment of this theater is particularly 
interesting. The walls, the ceiling and the fronts of 
the boxes show a range of closely-harmonized shades 
of gray running from a warm medium gray to a shade 
that approaches ivory color in the relief ornament. 

The frame of the proscenium opening is in pale 
gold toned down in such a way that it appears to have 
an ivory-color bloom upon it. 

The light shade of old purple chosen for the velvet 
stage curtain is embroidered in gold, in key with the 
treatment of the proscenium frame and with the color- 
ing of the walls. . 

This soft, old purple is repeated in the valances 
of the box draperies and in the background of the 
damask that forms the draperies. The box draperies 
show a pattern in gray on an old-purple ground. Back 
of these draperies are large, plain, straight-hanging 
curtains of gray velvet. The seats are upholstered in 
a short-pile velvet that shows fine even stripes in two 
tones of light old purple. The carpet is plain gray. 
The lighting fixtures consist of handsome crystal 
chandeliers and side-lights. 

This decorative scheme has been planned as a 
setting for the audience. The neutral coloring and 
refined detail enhances the charm of the women in the 
audience and their gowns contribute the necessary 
element of lively color. See illustrations on pages 55 
and 67. 


An imitation-stone garden bench, on fine classic lines. 


George H. Gardner. 


CHANGES AMONG BUYERS 





i" H. GARDNER, who has been with the lace cur- 
tain and upholstery departments of the Mills & 
Gibb Corporation for the past sixteen and a half years, 
under Thomas H. Watson, has been appointed buyer in 


charge of the department. Mr. Gardner has spent 
eleven years traveling New England, New York State 
and Canada, with headquarters for the past three years 
in Boston. He is one of the popular men of the firm’s 
staff, and is being warmly congratulated upon his pro- 
motion. 

E. H. Lehr, in charge of the curtain factory, is 
Mr. Gardner’s assistant. 


John J. McKillop, for a number of years connected 
with the J. B. Greenhut Corporation, as assistant uphol- 
stery buyer, has severed his connection with the depart- 
ment. He:> may be reached by addressing the 
‘“‘UPHOLSTERER””’ Office. 


R. L. Bropt, upholstery buyer for Davidson Bros. 
Co., Sioux City, Iowa, for the past five years has 
resigned, ending a nine years service with this house. 
He has no definite plans for the present. 





On the opposite page we show a very unusual advertising 

illustration of fine laces and embroidered linens. This illus- 

tration is from “Fashions of the Hour,” published by Marshall 
Field & Co. 
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MORE LACE THAN LINEN, 
AND WHAT LINEN THERE IS, 
ELABORATELY HAND-EMBROIDERED 
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‘shall The lavish use of real lace distinguishes many vj ine nandsome pieces included in our assortment of fancy bedroom 
linens, while hand-embroidery, exquisitely wrought, furnishes the sole adornment for very lovely sheets, cases, 
scarfs and spreads—many our own selections made in various foreign villages famed for their ne-dlework. 
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A WESTERN BUNGALOW INTERIOR. 


The fireplace here is not furnished up to as an intimate feature, but stands by itself massive, 
overpowering. See text on page 59. 














Fig. 1. View showing a series of ten new model Levers machines, each with its Jacquard attachment, at the Redfern Lace 
Works modern plant in Somerville, N. J. An equal number of similar machines are located on the other side of this same room. 





THE MACHINE-MADE LACE INDUSTRY 


There is so much Levers lace being used now by the trade that this, the first technical article ever published in our journal 


HE largest and most modern lace machines 
in use to-day retain the practical principle 
involved in making hand-made lace by bob- 
bins, thread, pins and pillow. The relation- 


ship, however, is 
much more compli- 
cated, as was ex- 
plained at length in 
the first article of 
this series. Before 
taking up the actual 
weaving of the 
thread into lace 
upon the machine, 
it is logical to out- 
line the most im- 
portant depart- 
ments of a lace fac- 
tory, each with its 
“overhead,” all of 
which must eventu- 
ally be figured into 
the cost of the lace. 


RAW MATERIAL, 


The yarn of 
linen, silk, cotton 
or other fibrous 
material is usually 
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on this subject, will, we are sure, be read with interest—Eb. 
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Fig. 2. An operator guiding the machine which winds the thread from 
the spools (shown on creel in background) through combs onto the 
brass bobbins, which are used in the lace machine. 


stored in a room separated from the rest of the fac- 
tory, but convenient to the spooling department. The 
skeins of yarn are first placed on the “spooler” (see 
Fig 3), a machine which rolls the skeins off onto 


wooden _ spools 
about five or six 
inches long and 
four inches in 
diameter. These 
spools are then 
placed upon the 
“creels” illustrated 
in Fig. 2. These 
creels hold about 
140 of the wooden 
spools placed upon 
vertical pins, so 
that they are free 
to turn, allowing 
the thread to un- 
wind. Each one of 
these threads is 
carried through 
two sets of combs, 
which serve to keep 
them from becom- 
ing tangled (see 
Fig. 2), onto brass 
bobbins, which sub- 





Fig. 3. The “spooler,” or slip winding machine. The skeins of yarn are placed upon the swifts (shown empty in lower forc- 
ground) and reeled off onto the wooden bobbins, two of which are shown standing upright on the wooden tray above the 


machine. 


sequently are used in the lace machine. These bob- 
bins are placed upon a rod, which is shown at the right 
hand of the operator, and about 120 to 140 are filled at 
one time, the operator guiding the winding process and 
seeing that none of the threads becomes broken or dis- 
arranged. Each of these brass bobbins (although they 
are scarcely 1-32 of an inch in thickness) holds 100 
yards of yarn. 

After being filled they are placed in a pressing 
machine, which is capable of subjecting them to a pres- 
sure of 14,000 pounds. The sides of these bobbins 
are necessarily so thin that in the winding process they 
swell to double the original thickness and the pressing 


machine is used to prevent the possibility of any 
trouble developing through this spreading after they 
are later mounted in their carriages and placed in the 
machine. 


After leaving the pressing machine they are place.’ 
in an oven for a period of one hour, where they 
are baked at a moderate temperature. The bobbiris are 
then removed from the oven and carried to the cooling 
room, where electric fans are used to hasten the cool- 
ing process. After this the bobbins are all carefully 
examined for any sort of flaw. They are then 


’ 


brought to the boys known as “threaders,” who place 
the bobbins in the carriage, passing the thread through 
the eye of the carriage and laying them side by side in 
long rows upon a table, ready for the weaver. 

In a 9% point machine there are 4,300 of these 
carriages, which are in constant motion when the ma- 
chine is in operation. In a 12 point machine the num- 
ber of carriages is 5,200. The 12 point machine is fine 
enough for almost.all practical purposes to-day, al- 
though 18 point machines were built as far back as 
thirty years ago. The lace curtain trade seldom uses 
anything finer than 914 point. 

An up-to-date Levers lace machine, capable of 
making 224 inch (18% feet) widths of lace, with the 
automatic Jacquard attachment, represents an ap- 
proximate cost of $10,000. At the present time, how- 
ever, it is impossible to secure any of these machines, 
except second-hand of the older types, owing to the 
fact that we have not yet been able to construct lace 
machines in this country except at great expense, and 
the supply from England and other European machine- 
making centers is practically stopped because of the 
war. 

A complete Levers machine with the Jacquard at- 





Fig. 4. The warping department showing warping machine (center), creel (at the right) and at the extreme left just the end 
of a finished warp that has been covered with newspaper in order to prevent dust collecting on the threads. 
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tachment is shown in Fig. 1. The woven lace ap- 
rears wound upon a roller, which runs through the 
entire length of the machine. 

OPERATION OF THE LEVERS MACHINE. 

The invention of the Jacquard machine made the 
manufacture of lace almost entirely mechanical. How- 
ever, an operator must have a thorough knowledge of 
the intricate adjustment necessary for the proper work- 
ing of the jacquard bars, the following through of 
broken threads and properly replacing them, etc. The 
supply of thread on the bobbins, warps and beams must 
also be carefully watched,-as well as a hundred other 
details relating to the proper care of such intricate 
machinery. 

Whereas in hand-made lace the bobbins were 
twisted one about the other and carried across the 
entire width of the work in pairs, in the Levers ma- 
chine the entire four or five thousand bobbins are 
swung through the threads with one movement, these 
threads then being mechanically rearranged by the 
operation of the Jacquard machine, so that upon the 
return swing of the bobbins it passes through the 
threads in an entirely different relationship, weaving 
whatever pattern has been punched upon the jacquard 
cards. In Fig. 1 these punched jacquards are seen just 
to the left of the table in the foreground. 


For certain types of laces it requires about two 
weeks’ work merely to make the machines ready, and 
this is a very considerable item that can only be added 
to each yard of lace in ratio with the total production. 
Again, the beams must all be weighted carefully to give 
just the right tension on each thread and every detail 
of the “make-ready” must be given minute attention by 
experts. In making the back edge of a lace where the 
threads must run straight across, considerable weight- 
ing is required to hold these threads true. Where the 
design is being formed and the threads are “guimp- 
ing” they must naturally be freer and therefore only 
slightly weighted. The same applies to bobbins, the 
springs of the carriages being adjusted with greater 
or lesser tension. 

THE MAKING OF A WARP. 

The spools are put on a creel and run off on toa 
large “mill” (see Fig. 4). This process can only be 
performed by repeated operations. The threads are 
run through “brasses” and a section about eighteen 
inches wide is wound upon the mill, then the creel 
is moved a slight distance to one side and another 
section, approximately eighteen inches wide, is run off 
upon the mill. This is continued until the entire warp 
is filled. This warp is six yards wide when complete. 

(Continued on page 56.) 





Fig. 5 (left). Fig. 6 (right). At the left is shown a machine for punching the cards which form the Jacquard pattern; one 
of these punched cards is shown at the extreme lower part of the pattern board above the machine. The operator feeds these 
cards into the machine, punching the holes in accordance with the pattern laid out by the designer, which he places on the board 
before him. Fig. 6 shows the under part of the lace machine with the ends of the many beams from which the threads can be 








seen running down underneath the machine. 
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NE of the first requisites in making slip- 
covers at a profit is to be able to properly 
estimate the quantity of goods required and 
the value of the time necessary to make 

them. For the average chair where the extreme width 
of the chair is less than the width of the fabric few 
measurements are needed, either 
for estimating or making. 

By placing one end of the 
tape line at the bottom of the 
chair, A, Fig. 30B, and stretch- 
ing it to B, then from B to C, 
from C to D, from D to E and 
from E to F, adding an inch at 
every point for seams, we find 
the quantity that would be re- 
quired to cover such a chair as 





HOW TO MAKE SLIP COVERINGS 














back to D, and on stuff-over furniture like Figs. 22, 23, 
26, 27 and 28, about eight inches extra is allowed at D 
as a tuck-away. Note illustration Fig. 20. For pieces 
similar to 24, 25 and 30 an ordinary seam allowance is 
all that will be necessary at this point. The goods are 
then drawn over to E and down to the floor at F. 

Make a pleat at B sufficient 
for seams, and likewise at C, D 
and E. The goods are then care- 
fully pinned to the chair suffi- 
ciently to prevent it drawing out 
of shape, and all fullness care- 
fully smoothed to the edges 
where the seams are to be made. 
The goods should be carefully 
squared and smoothed into posi- 
tion before cutting at any of the 








Fig. 24, with the exception of 
the sides. These are calculated 

by measuring from the floor to 
the top of the seat or arm, H to 
G, doubling this quantity and 

adding it to that required from - 

A, B, C, etc., to F, will give ap- x i 
proximately the quantity re- eS : 

quired to make the slip-cover. g 

In planning the covers it is 
better to have the furniture con- 
venient to the workroom, but as customers frequently 
require that the covers be fitted in the house, this is 
not always possible, and necessitates extra fitting, 
which must be covered in the estimate. 

To cover the chair illustrated. in Fig. 21, the 
material is laid over the chair in the same manner as 
illustrated by the tape line for taking the measure- 
ments. Starting with the end of the material at A it 
is carried across the top of the chair at B C, down the 
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Fig. 30B. 


angles B, C, D or E. After 
these pleats have been split and 
carefully pinned, as Fig. 21, the 
surplus is trimmed away. 

This method of laying the 
goods over the chair in one con- 
tinuous length can only be fol- 
lowed where the material is plain 
or has an indefinite reversible 
pattern ; large floral designs must 
be planned so that the pattern 
always runs toward the top. 

The side-covering, which is cut separately, is also 
pinned into position, and the seam allowances at the 
corners, as well as at the angles B, C and E, are care- 
fully trimmed to the desired size, stitched and bound 
with tape or braid. 

The edges at D are pinned so that they may be 
sewn from the wrong side, and do not require bind- 
ing. The bottom at A, H and F is turned to a hem 
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about half an inch wide. The cover may be planned 
to fasten together with hooks and eyes at the back 
corners, as A, Fig. 30A, or in the center, as B, al- 
lowance in either case being made for an overlap of 
about two inches. For chairs having a back that is 
wider at the top than at the bottom, the opening 
should be in the middle of the back at B; for all the 
others it may be left on both sides at A. On round 
edges like the top of Figs. 26 and 28, it is necessary 
to dispose of the surplus by taking small pleats in the 
seam. Pleats that are over two inches in length 
should be stitched down to keep them in position, and 
if bulky the surplus must be cut away. 

After the material has all been carefully pinned 
in position it is removed from the chair and the seams 
bound with braid or tapes. The tuckaway at D and 
below the arm of stuff-over pieces (see Fig. 20) may 
be either sewn together or left separate, and is tucked 
in between the upholstering when the cover is in place. 
It is customary on light upholstered pieces, as 24, 25 
and 30, to bring the back and front edges together, 
without the boxing represented by B and C in Fig. 
30B, but in all cases where the upholstering is suffi- 
ciently thick the boxing should be used, as it tends to 
keep the cover in better shape. The matter of making 
slip-covers, while not difficult, requires considerable 
care and patience in fitting, in order that the finished 
cover may fit without drawing or wrinkling at any 
point. 

To estimate for large pieces which require more 
than one breadth to cover the seat, as Fig. 22, it is only 
necessary to calculate the extra number of breadths 
that are required and estimate accordingly. 

In estimating the side pieces of Figs. 23, 28 and 
30 the measurement is taken from the floor to the top- 
most point of the side, with seam allowance added. 





WHEN WASHINGTON BOUGHT FURNISH- 
INGS. 

T Is a curious fact, perhaps, to many people to learn 
| that George Washington, whose birthday anniver- 
sary was celebrated last month with more than ordi- 
nary enthusiasm, had ordered considerable quantities 
of household furnishings from London dealers, Lon- 
don being at that time more distant, from a purchas- 
ing standpoint, than Japan is to-day. 




















Fig. 30A. 


From Paul Wilstach’s book, “Mount Vernon,” re- 
cently published by Doubleday, Page & Co., we quote 
the following list, as part of an order sent by Wash- 
ington to Robert Cary & Co., his London correspond- 
ents: 

“1 Tester Bedstead, 714 feet pitch, with fashion- 
able bleu or blue and white curtains. 

“Window curtains of the same for two windows; 
with either Papier Mache Cornish to them, or Cornish 
covered with the Cloth. 

“1 fine Bed Coverlid to match the Curtains; 4 
Chair bottoms of the same; that is, as much covering 
suited to the above furniture as will go over the seats 
of 4 Chairs (which I have by me) in order to make the 
whole furniture of this Room uniformly handsome and 
genteel. 

“1 Fashionable sett of Desert Glasses and Stands 
for Sweet Meats, Jellys, &c.—together with Wash 
Glasses and a proper Stand for these also— 

“2 Setts of Chamber, or Bed Carpets—Wilton. 

“2 Neat fire Screens.” 

Washington’s fastidious but sober taste is revealed 
in the orders he sent to his London tailor. 

“There is rarely a question of price. But through- 
out the orders appear the three requisites: Good, neat 
and fashionable. Always fashionable, but never 
ostentatious. In one letter he asks for the ‘finest 
cloth and fashionable colour’; again for a ‘genteel suit 
of cloaths made of superfine broadcloth, handsomely 
chosen,’ but, he writes, ‘I want neither lace or em- 
broidery. Plain clothes, with a gold or silver button 
(if worn in genteel dress), are all-I desire.’ ” 





omer NEUMAIER & CO. are showing a large and 
interesting line of fine scrims and panel curtains, 
with bedsets to match; also several specialties in 
ruffled curtains. The firm report a splendid business 
for last year, and anticipate even greater progress in 
the present year. 
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EN years or more ago we advised the decora- 
tor to become familiar with the laws govern- 
ing the acoustics of interiors. Since that time 
we have received scores of inquiries concern- 

ing special acoustic problems, which have indicated the 
definite demand that has been made upon various 
decorators to correct the acoustic deficiencies of certain 
public buildings. 

The proper 


ACOUSTIC CORRECTION A NEW FIELD 


wave, and very slight alteration will produce great im- 
provement, or the contrary, in the acoustic properties 
of a given room. Physical researches, with the help 
of a tuning fork, by means of which the sound waves 
can be measured, show that the full rows of seats in a 
theatre auditorium absorb .96 of 1 per cent. of sound 
waves, a carpet .20 to .30 of 1 per cent., wall paneling 

.06 of 1 per cent., 

and glass surfaces 





balancing of acous- 
tics, that is the 
elimination of re- 
verberation, and 
the retention of the 
carrying power of 
sound, is properly 
an architectural or 
engineering study. 
The architects of 
olden times are 
claimed, by some 
writers, to have 
been far ahead of 
the average in the 
present day. They 
were men who 
understood the re- 
lation between di- 


acoustics, and the 

reflection of sound waves, whereas modern architects 
have somewhat ignored these particular qualities, and 
have constructed buildings and interiors, for public 
use as audience rooms, which have required acoustical 
correction in order that they might fulfil the purpose 
for which they were planned. 

The ground plan of the building, the distance 
apart of the walls, the height and width of the ceil- 
ings, and the kind and number of projections, all have 
a great influence on the free development of the sound 
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“The construction of fireproof buildings, loft buildings, and office quar- 
ters, with cement floors, hard, smooth wall surfaces, with little or no 
relief ornamentation, has created a condition where echo and reverbera- 
tion have been a serious interference to the business carried on in these 
mensions and places.” 


.002 of 1 per cent. 
The glass-paneled 
ceilings that one 
finds in halls with 
overhead lighting, 
reflect almost the 
entire volume of 
sound, thereby 
giving hyperacous- 
tics which greatly 
damage the effect 
in a public hall. 

The construc- 
tion of fireproof 
buildings, loft 
buildings and office 
quarters. with 
cement floors, 
hard, smooth wall 
surfaces, and little 
or no relief orna- 
mentation, has created a condition where echo and 
reverberation have been a serious interference with 
the business carried on in these places. The question 
of acoustics having been neglected by the architect 
who designed these buildings, must of necessity, be 
considered by subsequent workers, the decorator more 
particularly. 

We had an experience with regard to our own 
offices some years ago, where our floor of 2,000 square 
feet was about four times as long as it was wide. The 





A unique example of semi-tropical store architecture. The pergola shops, connected with the Hotel Maryland, Pasadena, Cal. 
They comprise twenty-five establishments devoted to the sale of specialties and were designed by Myron B. Hunt, architect. 


noise of a typewriter, or of a conversation in a high 
pitched voice, would fill the entire room. The car- 
penter said, “Cut it up into small offices and partition 
it to the ceiling.” This would obviously interfere 
with the ventilation and light, and we sought elsewhere 
for advice. The engineer said, “String wires in both 
directions.” The drapery man said, “Hang fabrics 
against the wall, and, at intervals, suspend widths of 
the fabric from the ceiling.” We tried that, and no 
relief. We suspended curtains on poles around each 
group of desks, we laid down rugs, with no improve- 
ment, and finally compromised by cutting the room into 
two by one large glass partition with swinging ventilat- 
ing windows. We cite this as an indication of the lack 
of knowledge on the part of people who should know 
how faulty acoustic properties should be corrected. 

Throughout the large cities are innumerable 
churches and theaters where wires are strung, and yet 
no less an authority than Wallace C. Saibine, of Har- 
vard University, condemns the wire theory as of 
doubtful benefit. 

The room that is noisy is a room of hard surfaces, 
sound strikes against the walls and bounces back like 
a ball. 

When the New Theater was built, now the Cen- 
tury Theater, it was the most aristocratic theater in 
New York City, and no expense was spared to make 
it outshine in richness any other theater in the 
metropolis. It was beautiful, but its acoustics were a 


grave disappointment, and a great deal of money has 
since been expended in correcting its acoustic 
deficiencies. Among other things an immense fabric 
canopy was suspended from the ceiling proper, to 
serve the purpose of reducing or breaking the height 
of the dome. 

The Municipal Court Room of a large Canadian 
city was so constructed that a whisper in the room was 
a serious annoyance to the city magistrate, and the 
ordinary speaking of the magistrate and court officials 
reverberated and re-echoed in a disagreeable way. 
This particular room had ceilings about 20 feet high, 
high windows and broad, smooth wall surfaces. The 
reverberation was corrected in this case by hanging 
huge curtains of velours, shirred at the picture mould- 
ing, and hanging in loose folds to the top of the 
wooden wainscoting. 

Picture tapestries, as wall decorations serve as 
sound-absorbers to a considerable degree, and fabric- 
covered walls are practically echoless. 

Such expedients as we have mentioned come prop- 
erly within the province of the decorator who is called 
upon to correct the acoustics of a room in a finished 
building. 

For buildings under course of construction, where 
there is any doubt of the acoustic properties being 
satisfactory, there is a form of felt plaster, which, it is 
claimed, has overcome the sound-multiplying qualities 
of a plain, hard wall. This material cannot be ob- 
tained by decorators but the makers, the H. W. Johns- 
Manville Co., will undertake the work of installing the 
material in co-operation with decorators who have 
commissions of this kind. 
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A LIVING-ROOM OF UNUSUAL SIZE. 


Large rooms, like this, require a great deal of furniture to make them intimate or cozy. 
The effect of the fireplace is lost in the great expanse of open floor. See text on page 55. 





AN UNUSUAL LORD & TAYLOR SHOW WINDOW. 


The completeness of this display, in the interest of Mr. Screaton’s department, is a tribute to the thoroughness 
with which Owen Rossiter, the display manager, conceives these special displays. The fabric shown is an imported 
cretonne, from the line of Witcombe, McGeachin & Co., and the entire window was arranged to feature one pat- 

tern, in one combination of colors, complete in itself with associated furniture. 











SOUTH AMERICAN 
CONDITIONS 
AT FIRST HAND 


Our manufacturers have got to 

learn to pack, ship and mark 

stuff according to the require- 

ments of these southern coun- 
tries. 








OHIN M. HALEY has just returned from 
South America. He was away three months, 
nearly a month of which was spent in Buenos 
Ayres. His visit was for the. purpose of de- 

termining the prospects for South American trade in 
the lines with which he is acquainted—laces, curtains, 
rugs, carpets, window-shades, furniture. 

“There is no doubt of it,” said Mr. Haley, “there 
is plenty of money and culture in Buenos Ayres, and 
you can sell nice goods and in volume, but you have 
got to have the goods that are needed. The architec- 
ture of Buenos Ayres’ houses have so many French 
windows that I couldn’t see where there would be 
much of a sale for lace curtains. They use a great 
deal of narrow nets and simple nottingham nets, but 
these goods are difficult to sell against the foreign 
market. 

“Cretonnes are going big and they are using lots 
of the American product. The patterns have to be of 
high-class character; nothing loud will do. There’s a 
popular belief that the Spanish style of coloring is. re- 
quired there, but I found the color temperament of 
the people just the contrary—quiet and subdued; the 
same character of color that is used in our best retail 
trade in this country. 

“There is a great deal of madras sold, especially 
in the narrow widths, double-bordered, in white and 
dainty colors. Our office furniture, refrigerators and 
business equipment are very popular in South 
America. In Buenos Ayres I found that the Grand 
Rapids furniture people had been down there recently 
and sold $100,000 worth of furniture, which, by the 
way, has not been delivered yet. 

“Anything in the nature of novelty will go there 
and a great deal of high-grade novelty furniture is sold. 

“On brass goods a large part of the demand is for 
showy designs, which we do not make. Carpets by 
the yard have a limited sale; the biggest part of that 
industry is in the rug business, the same as it is here. 
Grass and fiber rugs are being well sold. 
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“Our wall-paper is in evidence also, but with wall- 
paper as well as with everything else, our manufac- 
turers have got to learn to pack, ship and mark stuff 
according to the requirements of these Southern coun- 
tries. 

“There are many -large high-class department 
stores in South America; some are controlled by Eng- 
lish capital. Europeans have enjoyed a great part of 
this trade owing to their aggressiveness and close ob- 
servance to the commercial peculiarities of the people. 
American manufacturers, on the other hand, are in- 
clined to be independent and insist upon doing things 
the American and not the South American way; but - 
we are getting a foothold and would have a better foot- 
hold if we had better shipping facilities, both in 
freight, mail and passenger service. 

“However, in spite of our handicaps there is a 
growing demand for American goods, machinery par- 
ticularly, hardware, typewriters and automobiles. The 
people are friendly and are becoming more generally 
interested in the study of English. I found many 
merchants expressing a desire to visit the United States 
markets, and they agreed that if we make an effort to 
cater to their people in all that they require, we can 
establish a decidedly profitable and permanent busi- 
ness relationship, 

“We have now the opportunity, but unfortunately 
many American manufacturers are more independent 
of export trade than ever they were, and they are not 
taking advantage of the war opportunity. Now is the 
time, while Europe is unable to supply the demands, for 
the Americans to establish themselves. In the in- 
terests that I specially represented on this trip, those of 
the Stewart Hartshorn Co., I found a most responsive 
feeling and the trip was thoroughly satisfactory.” 





“In one of the largest department stores in 
Buenos Ayres, owned by English capitalists, only one 
man can speak English.”—JoHn M. HaAtey. 

















A NATIONAL CONVENTION 


ALLIED FURNISHING TRADES INAUGURATE FAR-REACHING 
PROPAGANDA FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF PUBLIC TASTE 





GREAT deal of interest has been aroused 
throughout the trade by the announcement of 
the Convention to be held in New York at the 
Hotel Astor, April 17. 

Of late years the public mind has been led into 
so many social extravagances that the home has suf- 
fered in consequence, .especially with people of lim- 
ited means. This Convention will aim to arouse the 


public from its apathy. 

In an all-day meeting 
a number of able men will 
present their plans and 
suggestions, all. of which 
will be subject to open dis- 
cussion. Henry W. Frohne 
is chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee. 

The idea of the Con- 
vention arose first with the 
furniture man: It was 
originally intended to agi- 
tate the subject of better 
furniture. Later a meet- 
ing of the Federation of 
Furniture Manufacturers 
was held and it was de- 
cided to make the move- 
ment more general to in- 
clude all lines affected for 
the decoration and _ fur- 
nishing of the home. 

C. R. Clifford, of Clif- 
ford & Lawton, was elected 
chairman of the National 
Committee on Arrange- 
ment and Invitation, with 
full powers to select his 
own committee. 

Mr. Clifford now re- 
ports that twenty-one trade 
journals have promised 
their co-operation; that 
twelve associations of fur- 
niture manufacturers have 
endorsed the movement; 
that the upholstery manu- 
facturers, wall-paper man- 


ufacturers, curtain men, commercial travelers, lighting 
fixture men, carpet, rug and drapery manufacturers 
will be represented by their association presidents. 


The Convention will aim to establish higher 








FEDERATION OF FuRNiTURE MFRrs, 


J. A. Conrey, Wm. H. Gay, Robt. W. Irwin, A. C. 


Brown, Committee. 


Cuartes CHENEY, 
President Silk Assoc. of America—Cheney Bros. 


Joun W. SNOWDEN, 
Upholstery Manufacturers’ Association. 


Crarence L. Law, 
Vice-Pres. Illuminating Engineering Society. 


C. Victor Twiss, 
President Art in Trades Club. 


Henry Burn, 
President Wall-Paper Manufacturers’ Association. 


Davip C. THEALL, 


Pres. Upholstery Buyers’ Association, Boston. _ 


James P. Haney, 
Director of Art in the High Schools, N. Y. 


AMERICAN FeperatTion of Arts, Washington, 
Leila Mechlin, Secretary. 


Art ALLIANCE OF AMERICA, 
Ada Rainey, Manager. 


Tuomas B. Atpricu, 
Pres. Wall-Paper Importers’ Association ef America. 


Epwarp D. FAuLKNER. 
Frank Atvan Parsons, 
NorMAN Macsetu. 


Rosert W. DeForest, 
President Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


W. E. RosenTHat, 
President Commercial Travelers’ Association of the 
Upholstery and Allied Trades. 


Mary Linton ACKERMAN, 
President Decorators’ Association of New York. 


M. E. Wormser, 
Pres. Curtain Manufacturers’ Association of America. 


Watter L. Brown, 
President American Library Association. 








standards and to promote business by stimulating the 
retailer and decorator and through them the public. 
A man who has given the subject much thought ob- 
served recently: “The weakness of the trade at large 


lies in the weakness of 
salesmanship. There are 
thousands of retail sales- 
men who haven’t the 
knowledge or the nerve to 
ask a decent price for a 
decent article. They don’t 
know and they won't learn. 
The way to cope with the 
problem is to have this 
Convention establish Sales- 
manship Clubs in every 
city and town in the United 
States—clubs like the Art 
in Trades Club, where the 
carpet, wall-paper, lighting- 
fixture, lamp, and uphol- 
stery people can get to- 
gether once a month to 
study. care: 
“The subject is pretty 
broad. The Betterment So- 
cieties, Civic Societies, 
Women’s Clubs and the Art 
Associations will all help 
because all are interested 
in the influence of environ- 
ment on character. There- 
fore, you mustn’t make the 
commercial side too con- 
spicuous in your Conven- 
tion work. The decorator 
must be kept always in 
sight. You can’t divorce 
art and efficiency, and as a 
matter of fact, while the 
commercial man may be 
criticised for not being 
posted on the esthetics of 
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NIFOR HOME BETTERMENT 


HEADS OF ART INSTITUTIONS AND TRADE ORGANIZATIONS, 
LECTURERS AND EDITORS SUPPORT THE MOVEMENT 











his business, the decorator may be equally criticised 
for his woeful lack of business attributes. 

“T can perceive where great work can be done 
among the retailers if the Convention organizes an 
association that will issue effective circulars full of 
The average retailer, who 


the power of suggestion. 


mous fund for general publicity work, for the furnish- 
ing of illustrated matter, cuts, posters, advertising and 
circulars to the retailer who needs them, thus giving 
him the material wherewith to stimulate greater public 
interest in the subject.” 

The psychology of furnishing is exceedingly 


cannot afford a specialist, does not know how to get subtle. The women of the household should be made 


up his advertising. The Convention ought to have 


thinking men on the job 
who will furnish all this 
publicity stuff to any and 
every retailer, small towns 
and big towns, wherever 
they want it.” 

All of which is true, 
and we mustn’t forget also 
the commercial travelers’ 
influence in this movement. 
The Commercial Travelers’ 
Association of the Uphol- 
stery and Allied Trades 
and the Commercial Trav- 
elers’ Association of the 
Lace and Embroidery 
Trades, have a combined 
membership of over 1,000 
men. If every one of these 
men was posted on the ob- 
jects of the Convention, 
they would constitute a 
missionary force that would 
do invaluable work through 
the trades. 

A manufacturer re- 
cently observed: “There 
are twelve associations of 
furniture manufacturers in- 
terested in this work, so it 
is an easy thing for those 
associations to reach and 
influence every furniture 
dealer in the United States. 
Now, if every manufac- 
turer of all the lines repre- 
sented by this Convention 
were taxed even $5 a piece 
you would have an enor- 
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J. B. Patton, 
President Commercial Travelers’ Association of the 
Lace, Embroidery and Allied Trades. 


Carpet ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
Charles F. Snyder. 


N. Y. Furniture Excuance, 
Charles E. Spratt, President. 


Portery, GLass AND Brass SALESMEN’s Assoc. oF AM., 
M. O’Gorman. 


Scnuoot or Appiiep Design For WomeEN, 


SouTHERN MANUFACTURERS’ FURNITURE ASSOCIATION. 


Centra Bureau oF Din1nGc-TABLE MANUFACTURERS. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF UPHOLSTERED Furn. Mrrs. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHAIR MANUFACTURERS. 
Natrona Assoc. oF KitcHEen-Casinet Mrrs. 
Assoc1ATED OFFICE FuRNITURE MANUFACTURERS. 
NationaL AssociATION OF FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS. 
New Encranp Furniture MANvFActurRERsS’ Assoc. 
Mippte States AssocraTIon. 

INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION. 


Parton FraME MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


TWENTY-THREE TRADE JOURNALS: 


“The Pacific Furniture Trade,” “Furniture Jour- 
nal,” “Furniture Industry,” ‘Furniture Record,’ 
“Good Furniture,” ‘“Price’s Carpet and Rug 
News,” “Furniture Dealer,” “Furniture News,” 
“Carpets, Wall-Paper and Curtains,” ‘Decorative 
Furnisher,” “Furniture Trade sReyiewy” “Furni- 
ture World,” ‘“Upholsterer and I terior ‘Deco- 
trator,” “Southern Furniture Journal,’ “Furniture 
Worker,” “Western Furniture Review,” “Ameri- 
can Carpet and Upholstery Journal,’* “Carpet and 
Upholstery Trade Review and the Rug Trade Re- 
view,” “Canadian Furniture Journal,’ ‘Furni- 
ture Index,” “Pottery, Glass and Brass Sales- 
men,” ‘‘Wall-Paper News.” 








to understand that if we are to hold our friends we 


must make them comfort- 
able. That the household 
most popular in the neigh- 
borhood is the household 
where the charm of en- 
vironment permeates the 
atmosphere. Many a man 
goes to his club for the 
“comforts he doesn’t get in 
his own home. 

If just this one idea 
could be impressed upon 
the public it would mean 
millions to the industry. 
The wall-paper dealer 
needs to be educated to a 
higher standard, for trash 
in wall-paper calls for trash 
in furniture, and a poorly- 
furnished home arouses no 
enthusiasm, no interest on 
the part of the visitor. On 
the contrary, if a wall- 
paper salesman manages to 
interject into a room an ar- 
tistic background, uncon- 
sciously all else rises tc 
that standard and the wo- 
man realizes the ugliness 
of her furniture, the pov- 
erty of her carpet, the 
shabbiness of her curtains. 

The sale of any one 
thing that goes into a 
house, if it is something 
good, will stimulate a gen- 
eral reorganization, and 
that’s why these various 
trades should join heartily 
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in a national movement. There isn’t any reason why 


every retailer in the United States should not belong 


to a general association or a federation of associations 
and give annual local exhibitions of fine examples, 
water-color sketches representing the best examples 
of good furnishing, loan exhibitions from the mu- 
seums. We are sure that the Metropolitan Museum 
and other museums will co-operate in this educational 
work, and every manufacturer and importer would 
assist. 

There is no reason why, with proper co-operation, 
the public should not be aroused to the keenest inter- 
est in good furnishing through the medium of these 
annual or semi-annual exhibitions. With the leader- 
ship of such local trade clubs, the civic organizations 
and betterment societies would all come into line, for 
they realize that the home stands for influence greater 
than any other influence in civilization. It is the ideal 
of home life that creates the character which supports 
the Church and Government. 

We have heard but one protest of criticism 
against the movement. ‘A decorator recently re- 
marked: “I am not in sympathy with the general 
idea. There are plenty of capable decorators well able 
to cope with the demand for good work. Your efforts 
will simply tend toward encouraging a lot of incom- 
petents—will make a mess of things. Your educa- 
tional propaganda is necessarily so superficial that it 





will be positively harmful, because you encourage a 
lot of retailers to get after decorative work which 
should be left to the decorator already in the field.” 
This attitude is so narrow that the edge of a razor 
looks an inch thick by comparison. 

Imagine the grand opera manager deprecating an 
agitation for better music on the ground that it will 
encourage too many to sing 

Imagine Harvard, or Yale, or Princeton, oppos- 
ing any kind of an educational movement on the 
ground that there are plenty of well-educated people 
already in the world. 

We believe that the level-headed decorator will 
aid the movement. Those who stand aloof are those 
who are so wobbly that they are afraid of the future. 
In every business and in every firm and office you will 
find that the weak men are always averse to helping 
their fellows. 


Strong men are never afraid of understudies. 

Good, square, honest competition never hurts 
anybody. It is the rotten competition of the incompe- 
tent man that hurts, because it precipitates unfair and 
unprofitable. methods. As a matter of fact, the 
stronger the decorator the more he will be benefited 
by this convention, because it will educate the public 
to an interest in the subject, and when interested, they 
will soon appreciate the highest standards. 


Two rooms, in a city home, which show some very fine pieces of furniture, well placed. 
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announced ‘for the week of April 9-14. Al- 

‘though ‘this movement was initiated entirely by 
the Quaker Lace Co., they have been liberal in the 
extreme and have permitted, even invited, all makes of 
upholstery goods, lace curtains, furniture and auxiliary 
lines to participate in the observance of the function— 
because Home Craft week, after all, has become a 
trade function, an established semi-annual event and 
the only thing of the sort that has ever been conducted 
by the drapery department. . 

Home Craft advertising and display. focuses in- 
terest on this department and 
emphasizes its importance with- 
out resorting to the usual custom 
of price-cutting. Ordinarily, the 
dry goods store when it makes 
any effort does so through the 
medium of bargain announce- 
ments or clearance sales. These 
mediums are not constructive. 
They are destructive; because 
they tend to lower prices. 

They do not stimulate sales 
on profit-making goods, but on 


r ‘HE next national Home Craft demonstration is 





If there is a profit, it is a 
profit on the wrong kind of stuff 
—the cheap stuff. 

The Home Craft exhibitions are planned to be 
given simultaneously, for one week, in the stores of 
all cities that can be induced to co-operate. 

Not only are the departments featured with posters 
and booklets and well displayed goods, but the win- 
dows are devoted entirely to the subject. 

The display men lay themselves out to make a 
window that has got punch in it and productive with 
the power of suggestion. 

No prices are displayed ; as ‘far as possible the win- 
dow display gets away from commercialism, stimulat- 
ing primarily an interest in the esthetics of the subject, 
and when the windows of half a dozen stores simul- 
taneously make this appeal to the home-loving tem- 
perament it starts the city talking about it. 

At the last semi-annual event there were ten firms 
in the one city of Buffalo that had their windows rich 
in upholstery, drapery and furniture groupings; they 
showed little else for a week. 
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HOME-CRAFT WEEK 
A NATION-WIDE 
INSTITUTION 
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of half a dozen 
stores.. simultan- 
eously make this 
appeal to the home-loving tem- 
perament it starts the city 
“drives.” talking about it.’’ 


The Quaker Lace Co. are back of this movement. 
They are financing the entire proposition; they are 
furnishing an illustrated book that cost a dollar a copy 
to anyone that wants it. It suggests ways of using 
curtains and curtain materials and contains nearly 150 
illustrations of window and department displays, be- 
sides innumerable ideas for advertising. 

Recently they wrote to 527 firms asking them if 
they wished to participate in the Home Craft week 
exhibition of April 9-14 and inside of two days they 
had received 144 acceptances. 


There are no strings tied to the proposition. 
You don’t have to buy 
Quaker lace curtains, and if you 
have them in stock you don’t 


HEN the need to display them. 


windows There is no advertising or 


literature that necessarily goes 
into the window. It is simply a 
broad-minded effort to induce 
the trade at large to devote one 
solid week to the promotion of 
thoughts of the home and its 
proper furnishing, and_ the 
Quaker Lace people supply, 
gratuitously, the ammunition to 
use. 

The paint men had a great 
propaganda some time ago, “a 
paint up and clean up” week, and it stimulated a great 
demand for paint when thousands of paint dealers 
devoted one week to boosting paint. 

This work of the Quaker Lace Co. is along the 
same lines. The only difference is that the paint men 
put over their propaganda at the expense of their 
powerful association, while the Quaker Lace Co. are 
undertaking their work alone and unassisted and have 
pioneered the way for a permanent trade event. 

We have certain periods of the year when we have 
“furniture sales” in all the stores of the city and we 
have “white goods sales” and “Easter openings,” but 


_ never before has there been a concerted effort to focus 


public attention upon the upholstery department. 

These semi-annual Home Craft events are a move 
in the right direction and our friends in Philadelphia 
are entitled to the thanks of the trade for blazing the 
way. 











HOME CRAFT WEEK IN WINDOW DISPLAYS. 


At the top and at the bottom: displays in the store of E. W. Edwards & Son, Syracuse. In the center, a carefully- 
planned display of associated furnishings, in the window of Flint & Kent, Buffalo. 
See further explanation of Home-Craft week on page 53. 











PROSCENIUM AND CURTAIN OF THE MOROSCO THEATER. 


The stage curtain and valance of the Morosco Theater, shown above, are of velvet in a soft, 
light- purple, ornamented -with embroidery in gold. The proscenium frame is of pale gold 
toned down with an ivory-color patina or bloom. 
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THE MACHINE-MADE LACE INDUSTRY: 
(Continued from page 41) 


The threads are carried up from these beams 
underneath the machine, through eyelets, then through 
the “sley,” then through the Jacquard bars which 
hold them in their respective positions while the car- 
riages are worked back and forth through them. 
Every movement of these threads is governed by these 
long ribbon-steel Jacquard bars, which run through 
the length of the lace machine from the Jacquard ma- 
chine. These bars have holes punched throughout 
their entire length to’ guide the thread, and each one is 
regulated by springs connected with the “grid.” 

The cards in the Jacquard machine are numbered, 
laced together, and go over a perforated hexagonal 
cylinder. Each card is punched with holes represent- 
ing the pattern and as the cylinder of the, Jacquard 
machine revolves the punched card revolves with it, 
stopping every one-sixth of a revolution to. allow the 
“droppers” to fall into the punched holes in the Jac- 
quard card which represents the pattern. 

The movement of these droppers governs the en- 
tire series of about 9,000 threads, or 5,200, according 
to the style of lace. One Jacquard bar may control as 
many as 1,000 threads, or a considerably less number 
according to the character of the repeats in the pat- 
tern. 

When the machine has completed its run of usually 
about twenty-four yards, the lace is cut off, unwound 
from the roller and removed from the machine. 
It then goes to the mending room, where whatever 
threads have become broken in the machine are re- 
placed by hand so cleverly that the flaw is indistin- 
guishable. 

The war has interfered with the development of 
the lace industry since its outbreak in 1914, and there 
have been practically no improvements since that time. 
Going back to fifty years ago, however, we find that 
two yards was the greatest width that could then be 
woven. Machines are in operation to-day which, if it 
was desired, are capable of producing widths of lace 
up to 260 inches (nearly 22 feet). 





THE BENGUIAT SALE OF TEXTILES. 


Rage Benguiat sale of antique textiles at the Ameri- 
can Art Galleries last month realized a total of 
$108,027. Several very well-known tapestries were 
disposed of in the collection and realized very fair 
prices. ‘Among these were: “Judgment of Solomon,” 
a Sixteenth Century Brussels, purchaser, J. M. Baxter, 
$4,900; “Crowning of King David,” Sixteenth Cen- 
tury, Brussels, purchaser, A. S. Lehman, $3,300 ; “The 
Feast,” Sixteenth Century, Flemish, purchaser, F. J. 
Armstrong, $3,100. “The Fountain of Youth,” Six- 
teenth Century, Brussels, purchaser, Bernet, $4,100. 


The: famous “Telemachus” tapestry, a Gobelin of 
the early Eighteenth Century, brought $13,200, while 
another ‘Gobelin tapestry, brought to this country by 
Prevost Paradol, when Ambassador from France, was 
sold for $7,000. 

There was also a large quantity of embroidered 
chasubles, banners, lambrequins, panels, etc., many 
of which brought prices running from $200 to over 
$1,000. 





A NEW EXPORT TRADE DIRECTORY. 
_ THOSE engaged in export trade the following de- 
; scription of the new edition of The American 
Exporter’s “Export Trade Directofy” will be of in- 
terest: 4 

The book is considerably enlarged over former 
editions and gives valuable data and lists of export 
merchants, steamship lines, banking’ information, lists 
of forwarding agents and complete classified indices 
which make it possible to very readily obtain the fullest 
information concerning any phase’ of the exporting 
business. 

A comparison of the 1917 edition with former 
editions shows very conclusively the expansion of our 
export facilities, and the extent to which our export 
trade has grown. 

Not the least valuable characteristic of the book 
is a scheme of symbols by means ‘of which the trade 
rating of the larger firms, as buyers of merchandise 
for export, is indicated. 

The book contains 536 pages, and may be pur- 
chased through The American Exporter, 17 Battery 
Place, New York. Price, $5. 





NEW DOMESTIC UPHOLSTERY TEXTURES. 
i tee Robert Lewis Co., whose thirty-fifth anniver- 
'& .sary in business was mentioned in the February 
“UPHOLSTERER,” have brought out for this season, 
among others, two very interesting and attractive 
fabrics. “Tournay” tapestry, an illustration of which 
was shown as a background for their advertisement 
last month, is a remarkably “lively” material. It has 
almost the appearance of a silk mixture, but in reality 
only highly mercerized yarns are used to obtain its 
glossy effect. The other fabric to which we wish to 
call special attention is a wood-silk brocade, remarkable 
for its high luster and pleasing pattern. Notwith- 
standing the very grave shortage of dyes, this brocade 
is made in about 20 colors, offering a splendid range 
of choice that will add much to the popularity of the 
fabric. 





& A. GRANDJEAN, INC., recently registered at Al- 
e bany to do business as upholsterers and interior 
decorators; capital, $10,000. Incorporators, Charles 
A., A. M. and S. B. Grandjean. 
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AN UNUSUAL RESTAURANT INTERIOR. 


The Four Hundred Club in Reisenweber’s new building. John J. Petit, Architect. 





HOME CRAFT WEEK SHOW-WINDOW DISPLAY. 


In the store of The Hunter, Tuppen Co., Syracuse. 
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An example of an “intimate” interior arranged as a stage setting. 





PSYCHOLOGY OF FURNITURE ARRANGEMENT 


HERE is an eloquence about furniture that 
unconsciously influences us. 
You go into some homes and the furniture 
seems to give you fair warning that you are 
to consider yourself as a temporary guest. 

The stiff 
backs, the 
prim shapes, 
the austerity 
and severity 
of the furni- 
ture does not 
invite repose, 
but suggests 
rather a po- 
lite and brief 
call. 

On the 
other hand, 
the ease, com- 
fort and lux- 
ury of the 
chair into 
whichyou 
sink content- 
edly has a 
bide - a - wee 
cheeriness 
that is hospi- 
table in the 
extreme, and you gladly stay the evening. 

There is a lot in the subject that is well worth 
considering. The cozy-corner of several years ago was 
very popular because it was cozy, and were it not for 
its stuffiness and general mussiness, it would have con- 
tinued in favor because it had one quality that com- 
mended it—the quality of comfort. 
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Furnishing up to a fireplace as the principal feature of a room. 


The home that is appealing, that keeps a man in 
nights, that keeps the family bound together, and 
draws friends, is the home that has its living-room 
only furnished with comfortable furniture but ar- 
ranged vis-d-vis in groups that suggest companionship. 

What 
makes the 
“round table” 
popular ? 

It is be- 
cause there is 
a get-together 
spirit about it 
that doesn’t 
exist with a 
long, narrow 
table, or the 
little tables 
for two or 
three? 

There is, 
nothing so 
congenial as a 
grouping of 
furniture 
where six or 
eight people 
can get to- 
gether com- 
fortably en- 
sconced in semi-circular fashion. You see these groups 
in every club and the clever decorator will find the 
most popular room in the house the room thus 
arranged, with not only the comfort-giving qualities of 
the furniture considered, deep-seated, soft, and yield- 
ing, but arranged group fashion. 

There is no expression of intelligent thought, or 
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no way to convey an idea without something as a back- 
ground, some history, some association, and the pleas- 
ure one experiences in the observation of two chairs 
drawn invitingly together, is the background of thought 
which associates the arrangement of the chairs with a 
pleasant experience. 

A big, open fireplace, even if empty, is associated 
in one’s thought with the experience of having been 
comforted and warmed by a similar fireplace, and so 
it gives the suggestion of cheerfulness and comfort. 

Time was, not so long ago, when the rest-rooms of 
hotels, the rotunda, and other strictly public spaces 
were places of austere stiffness and formality. One 
hesitated to speak above a whisper, or to really relax 
in such-a place, for fear one of the uniformed attend- 
ants would remind us of the rules. 

A different atmosphere now prevails. These 
rooms are arranged to express a spirit of restfulness— 
relaxation is invited, and they have grown popular in 
proportion. 

In the home, the decorator can take advantage of 
the companionship thought to produce effects that 
would be impossible in a public place. 

In the living-room a big, open fireplace is a deco- 
rative center which can be furnished up to. 

In the music-room, the piano is a natural center 
of interest, or it may be some other form of musical 
instrument around which people would naturally 
group. 

By using these fixed centers of interest as focal 
points, the decorator achieves a result that relieves 
professional work from stiffness, and adds naturalness 
either to a sketch, a grouping, or a completed room. 





ANOTHER VIEW OF THE DESIGN 
REGISTRATION BILL. 


6 bse unexpected pressure of foreign complications 

has so far congested the work of Congress that it 
is possible that the Design Registration Bill will not 
be taken up at this session, notwithstanding that, it 
has been unanimously endorsed by the Patent Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. It was 
thought the bill would reach the Senate during the 
past month. 

‘Whatever may be.the disposal of the bill this 
year, there is no question_or doubt but that it is gain- 
ing in favor day by day, and.that.both committees of 
the House and Senate have been favorably impressed 
by the tesimony of the hundreds that have appeared 
before them. Even the few opponents to the measure 
have been brought to an admission of its value by the 
one condition that now confronts them, the competi- 
tion of China and Japan. This condition is believed 
by many to be one that can only be met in certain lines 


of trade, by the protection afforded by this Design 
Bill, 





Already. cotton manufacturers have practically 
lost their Eastern trade. The weavers in the Far East 
can make cotton cheaper. 

Last month Iklé Fréres & Co., a lace firm, brought 
suit against a manufacturer of waists, and also against 
certain distributors, for selling waists upon which 
were used lace trimmings of original design that they 
had patented. In the suit which followed, it was dis- 
closed that the pirated trimming was made in China, 
and naturally made at a price very much lower than 
any American manufacturer could produce it. 

A short while ago Cheney Bros. found a fabric 
in the hands of a New York retailer selling at a price 
about one-third the price of the Cheney product. It 
was a direct copy made in Japan, not silk, but of cot- 
ton ; the dyes were not good, quality and printing were 
poor, but the pictorial effect was good enough to seri- 
ously interfere with the sale of the Cheney article. 

\A protective tariff is of no avail with competition 
like this, and if the American manufacturer allows 
this Far Eastern competition to develop, he will find 
that he will be up against the most ruinous competi- 
tion. 

A Design Bill is the only kind of protection that 
we can see that will prevent the Far Eastern manufac- 
turer from reproducing anything, and from this point 
of view, which is a new viewpoint, we believe that the 
bill will commend itself to the thoughtful mind. 





HISTORIC SAMPLERS SOLD. 

HE Metropolitan Museum of Art has been one of 
ej the purchasers of samplers at the Flambeau Gal- 
lery, ? East Thirty-ninth Street, where a collection of 
more than 300 examples of old-time needlework have 
been on exhibition with old-time hooked rugs of about 
the same period. The museum’s sampler is an unusual 
one of beads from Yucatan. 

An out-of-town museum has purchased another 
of these Yucatan samplers, which has thirty different 
quaint designs, monkeys swinging in the trees, beneath 
which are gayly-clad little colored girls at play. 

An early American sampler, one of the best, from 
the Loring family in Boston, is dated 1811, and gives 
the family record, names, and dates of births. It 
shows some of the finest of cross-stitch work of the 
kind that was used in the early part of the Nineteenth 
Century, when the housewife worked in cross-stitch 
her initials or name on her handkerchief in letters so 
small that the work was done with hair which she took 
from her head. One of the samplers bears the name 
of Margaret Sangster. 





ated G. LECATO & CO., INC., is the name of a firm 
recently registered at Albany to manufacture 
Capital, $30,000. 


tapestry, furniture, etc. Incorpora- 


tors, Rudolph Voight, New York; Edwin G. Lecato, 
and Charles C. Munson, Grantwood, N. J. 
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Thomas H. Watson. 


THOMAS H. WATSON. 
a H. WATSON resigned the first of the month 
from Mills & Gibb. Mr. Watson has had a most 
extraordinary career. He was with the firm for 37 
years, 29 years as head of the lace curtain and uphol- 
stery department. He has plans.in mind, but is not 
ready as yet to disclose them. 

Mr. Watson was one of the first to recognize the 
value of marquisettes as a curtain material for hotel 
treatments, the strength of the material, and its pecu- 
liar hard-twisted warp, making it possible for the hotel 
laundry to undertake the cleaning of their own curtains. 

During his many years of service Mr. Watson has 
enjoyed the distinction of having conducted a depart- 
ment which at no time, in any year, has failed to show 
an increase. He has always had the faculty of pre- 
senting a stock full of novelties, and few buyers that 
came to this market could afford to ignore his offerings. 





NEW FABRICS IN POPULAR LINE. - 
i New new line of converted and woven goods 

brought out by the P. R. Mitchell Co. under the 
trade-name “Peremco,” is considerably larger and 
more diversified than former showings by this house. 

One of the most popular fabrics is their “Doro- 
thea” brand. This is a light-weight, printed cretonne 
brought out to sell at a modest price and embracing 
upwards of sixty patterns, including both staples and 
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novelties. “Arkona” is also a new fabric they have 
just marketed. This is a fifty-inch slip-covering on 
which they no doubt will book a large business because 
of the reported shortage of slip-coverings of this 
width. The entire showing of “Peremco” fabrics, 
including art tickings, denims, cretonnes, slip-cover- 
ings, etc., is displayed at the Mitchell showrooms, Fifth 
Avenue and Fifteenth Street, New York City. 


NEW LIBRARY IN JOHNSON CITY. 

To Johnson City-Endicott Record, in its issue for 

the week ending March 3, 1917, devotes a great 
deal of space to illustrating and describing the public 
iibrary presented to Johnson City by the Endicott- 
Johnson Co., the well-known shoe manufacturers of 
that city. 

The building, which was formerly a private resi- 
dence on a large estate, has a real home atmosphere, 
and is referred to in the newspaper report as “Your 
home.” 

Hills, McLean & Haskins were responsible for 
the furnishing of the floor-coverings, draperies, shades, 
curtains, etc., in fact, everything in the house furnish- 
ings except the furniture, and iri helping to plan all 
the interior decoration. 


NEW YORK SHOWROOM ENLARGED. 
parades FAIRCLOUGH & GOLD, INC., have taken a 

much larger showroom in the Clarendon Building, 
at 215 Fourth Avenue, and by the time this magazine 
reaches its readers will be comfortably installed there- 
in. The change of the location is due to the need of 
the firm for larger quarters to take care of their in- 
creased business in the New York office. 

The new showroom is on the sixteenth floor, 
Room 1601, which is to the left as one leaves the 
elevator. Two windows on Fourth Avenue and three 
on the South side of the building give ample light, and 
the new quarters will be found to be a considerable 
improvement over those formerly occupied. 











A DELIGHTFUL EVENING. 

O* FEBRUARY 13 the Employees’ Mutual Benefit As- 

sociation of the Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co., 
Rochester, held their twenty-third annual ‘banquet. 
The association reported a very successful year’s work 
and a splendid program was rendered during the even- 
ing. The function took place in the tea-room of the 
store and F. E. Johnson, of the Robert Lewis Co., who 
was present as the guest of John Engler, the uphol- 
stery buyer, reports that the evening was a most en- 
joyable occasion. 





MONG the curtains that the Patchogue Mfg. Co. 

are bringing out with considerable confidence, are 
a simple mesh with a narrow filet woven border with 
an outside cluny edging. They are simple, and, for 
simple effects, decidedly fetching. 











letters, which can be sent out from time to time 

for the following up of business prospects, very 
often fail of their full value, because either too specific, 
or not sufficiently so. 

There is nothing that the average business man 
resents more shatply than the receipt of a letter which 
is obviously a stock follow- up letter, and in no sense 
an answer to his inquiry or related to the matter in 
which he is interested. 


|- ORM letters, and by this term we mean stock 


It would hardly be possible in the space at our 
disposal to fully cover the principles concerning follow- 
up letters for various branches of business, but we 
present in the accompanying text an example series of 
wholesale. follow-up letters to be used in conjunction 
with a catalog sent in response to inquiries. These 
are not intended to be models of letter writing, but are 
given to illustrate some of the things which may be 
incorporated in a series of such letters. 


LETTER A. 
Gentlemen: 

Answering your inquiry of —— we take pleasure 
in sending you our catalog, which shows, pictorially, 
and describes, in detail, the character of our product. 

We are anxious to know just how complete our 
catalog is in the matter of conveying information, 
and would appreciate your telling us, whether or not, 
it has provided you with all the information you 
desire. 

We will be glad to give you any further in- 
formation you may desire and we trust that you will 
find in our catalog the very article to fit the need 
which prompted you to write to us. We shall be 
glad to receive your orders and they will be taken 
care of with the greatest promptitude. 

Yours very truly, 


LETTER B. 
Gentlemen: 
Two weeks ago, in response to an inquiry, we 
mailed you one of our latest catalogs, in the hope 


that we might add you to our list of satisfied cus- 
tomers. 


The absence of any fyrther communication 
from you leads us to ask if the catalog was received. 


We desire to have your inquiry lead to the sat- 
isfying of your needs to the fullest extent, and would 
appreciate your reply, in order that we may intelli- 
gently co-operate with you in regard to such orders 
as you may wish to place with us. 


FOLLOWING UP CATALOG 
INQUIRIES 


















The mistake is often made, of using letters so 
general that it is a strain to apply them to specific 
instances. It will be noticed that these example letters 
are of such a character that they will apply to many 
kinds of inquiries, and will seem to be a specific reply 
and follow-up to a definite initial inquiry concerning 
goods contained within a catalog. 

Where a stock letter cannot take care of a definite 
inquiry, it will be much better to write a special letter 
in reply to the inquiry, than to attempt to cover its 
reply perfunctorily with a stock letter. 

The follow-up letters, B and C, are not too def- 
initely insistent, and continue to leave thé way open 
for further communication, or for personal follow-up. 


One should always bear in mind that the oppor- 
tunity to write to a possible customer, in response to 
an inquiry, is immensely more valuable as an opening, 
than an opportunity which grows out of the insistence 
of the man with goods to sell. 


We have gone to considerable expense in the 
preparation of our catalog, and have tried to make 
it as thorough and complete as we know how. We 
realize, however, that it does not convey all the 
information that a special communication could 
carry, and for this reason we invite your further 
correspondence. 

We would be glad to answer fully any ques- 
tions you may ask, and hope to have the opportunity 
of supplying your needs in our line. 

Yours very truly, 


LETTER C. 


Gentlemen: 


Our record department has brought to my atten- 
tion the fact that we mailed to you at your request, 
some six weeks ago, one of our latest catalogs, and 
have since received no further communication. May 
we trouble you to advise us as to whether the needs 
which prompted your request have been satisfied or 
not, and if we may still hope to have the oppor- 
tunity of supplying you with some of our products? 

We are anxious to add you to our list of cus- 
tomers, but if you have already purchased, or have 
decided to postpone your purchase until some more 
favorable time, we would like to mark our records 
accordingly, and would appreciate your advising us, 
so that we may not annoy you with repeated com- 
munications, or seem to neglect you by ceasing our 
attention. 


Yours very truly, 
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Text and illustrations reproduced from “Cutting and Draping.” Clifford & Lawton, publishers. 


HOW AWNINGS ARE MADE 


HERE are not, perhaps, as many new de- 
velopments in the awning field this year as 
there have been in more normal seasons, and 
the probabilities are that business in this 

valuable adjunct to an upholstery department will run 
along staple lines this season. Striped awning ma- 
terials will, no doubt, be as popular as the supply will 
permit, and there may be a larger proportion of 
stenciled effects, these having become quite popular be- 
cause of the originality which can be displayed in their 
designs. 

The matter of making awnings is not a difficult 
undertaking, although, of course, the more experience 
one has the better one is prepared to cope with un- 
expected difficulties when they arise. We have so 
thoroughly covered the modus operandi of awning 
manufacture in our work-room text-book, “Cutting and 
Draping,” that to show the simplicity of the work we 
can do no better than quote the following portions of 
the chapter on that subject: 

“Awnings are naturally divided into two classes— 
house awnings and store awnings. Of the first, 
Figures 139, 140 and 141 illustrate the kinds of win- 
dows most frequently met with. Figure 139 is an 
ordinary square top window, of which Figure 142A is 
a side view in skeleton, showing the method of attach- 
ing the frame to the window, and also the relative size 
of the awning to the window. 

“To measure this window for an awning, measure 
the width of frame from center to center (A—A), and 
half the distance from the top of the frame to the 
sill, with three inches added (A—B). These measures 
are simple, but should be carefully taken to ensure a 
good fit. Take note also of any projections of stone 
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or brick which would prevent the awning fitting closely 
to the frame all around, and be sure to allow for these 
when making the awning. 

“Figure 141 is measured in like manner, and a 
record also made of the depth from the top of the 
center to the top of the straight side of the frame 
(C—B). The round top (Figure 140) is measured for 
width and height as the foregoing, but the height of 
the circular sweep must also be taken. Stretch a 
tape or cord across at B—B, the spring of the arch, 
and then measure the distance from this to the top of 
the frame (B—C). If the windows are so constructed 
or are in such a position that a projection of three 
inches more than half the height would not be permis- 
sible, a measurement must be taken for projection 
also; but if there is nothing to interfere with this 
amount of projection the height measurement will be 
sufficient to determine the amount of projection. 

“When ready to cut the goods, mark out on your 
awning table (which should have a top measurement 
of at least 5.0 x 8.0, and larger if possible) the meas- 
urements as follows: On one end of your table 
(Figure 143) draw a line across it parallel with the 
end and eleven inches from it. Now, attaching a 
tape at A, one end of your line, measure across to B, 
the projection of your awning (A—B, Figure 139), 
which is half the height of the window and three 
inches extra. Place a tack at B, the point thus de- 
termined, and then measure up the table the height 
of the awning (in this case the same as the projection). 
Place a tack at this measurement (D) also, and chalk 
a line across the table; fasten the tape at tack D, 
draw it across to tack B and down to C, the end of 
the table, as indicated by the heavy line; add a couple 
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of inches for hems, ani this measurement represents 
the length of the top of the awning. 

“Plate 155 is a ready-reckoner for quantities re- 
quired for the sizes therein contained when the pro- 
jection and height are the same. To find the height 
required for the top of a given size, take, for instance, 
3.0 projection by 3.0 high (3.0 x 3.0), the top measure- 
ment is 4.3; add 1.0 for curtain and the total 5.3 is 
reached. 

“To determine the number of widths required to 
make the width of the awning, refer to the width table, 
which gives the finished measurement of different 
numbers of widths when joined together. Cut a suffi- 
cient number of lengths the size needed as measured 
from D to C and join them up to aggregate the width 
of the top of the awning. To cut the ends draw an- 
other chalk line eleven inches beyond point D on your 
table and mark the projection on it (F, Figure 143) 
and rule from F to C, the end of the table, cutting 


through B; snap a chalk line from B to D (as heavy 


line, Figure 143). Take a flexible slat, and placing it 
against the tacks at D and B, bend it an inch beyond the 
chalk line at G; mark the curve thus described (see 
dotted line) and repeat on the other side of the line. 
Cut out along the two curved lines and across at F, 
which will give you two complete ends, and if the 
goods are reversible (4. e., the same on both surfaces), 
by turning one end over these two forma pair. 

“If there are two awnings to make which are 
the same size and the goods are not reversible, mark 
one set (as Figure 143), and the next set biased from 
A to H, and this will give you two pairs of ends. Or, 
if only one awning is to be made, and the goods are 
not reversible, each end is planned out separately by 
ruling the pattern (as Figure 143) and piecing the 
goods out to fill the space outlined by D—B—C 
and I. 

“To assemble the pieces the ends are joined to the 
top, as indicated by Figure 144, the edge of the top 
forming a binding over the biased edge of the end 
(see Figure 144A, a cross section of the seam). 
Scallop the bottom edge as indicated by dotted lines, 
so that each stripe centers in the scallop (as Figure 
144) and sew a two-inch strip or band of the duck on 
the inside of the awning to receive the iron, as indi- 
cated by dotted lines, Figures 144 and 145. Figure 145 
also indicates where patches of the same material, 
about four inches square, are sewn to the top (inside) 
to reinforce the rings through which the ropes pass, 
and the method of attaching the rope to the iron, small 
openings being left in the band for this purpose. 

“Awning rings are sewn along the top edge at in- 
tervals of six inches, and also one at each end of the 
band as X, Figures 144 and 145. Mount the awning 
by sliding the iron through the pocket between the 
band and the awning proper ; thread the ropes through 
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Total length required for two sides Cut biased 


the rings so as to lead to the right side of the awning 
from inside the room, as Figure 145, and as Figures 
142A and B, which show an awning iron in position, 
but uncovered to show the roping. 

“To put up the awning, fasten the cleat B (‘Figure 
142A) in position, then, by measuring the positions 
of the ropes on the front of the iron, determine where 
pulleys or screw-eyes will have to be placed to be in 
line with the ropes; put these in and pass the ropes 
through them, pull up the awning and fasten the 
ropes to the cleat. The weight of the awning is now 
held in position, and it is a simple matter to put in 
the hooks at the top, one for each ring. Lower the 
awning until it hangs in position (as Figure 142), the 
iron supported by the cover. Adjust the feet at A 
(Figure 142A), so that the iron hangs square and 
true, and fasten them in place. Test the ropes to see 
that the awning raises properly and easily, and the 
job is complete. 

“For round elliptic or shaped tops, as Figures 140 
and 141, we prefer to cut the awning from the iron 
itself. Fasten the iron to the floor (as Figure 146) 
and then let it lie flat, as dotted line, while you mark 
out its shape and dimensions on the floor. Raise it 
again to the perpendicular and fasten it with a cord, 
as indicated, so that it will stay in an upright -position. 
Measure the distance from A on the dotted line to B 
on the iron; allow a couple of inches at each end for 
hems, and cut a length this size. 

“Try this on the iron and dotted line, and measure 
the length for the next piece to join to this one. Re- 
peat this until enough are joined to reach «round 
the iron, and commencing in the center of the iron 
and dotted line pin and tack the goods smoothly to 
the shape thus outlined, working all the fullness out 
to the corners (as Figure 146A). Mark the line de- 
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scribed by your tacks, which have followed the dotted 
line on your floor, and mark the goods on the edge of 
the iron all around; allow for seams beyond these 
marks and cut the surplus away. Turn a half-inch 
hem around the edge marked on the floor and sew 
rings to it for the top edge. Cut and scallop a piece 
long enough to go around the length of the iron and 
sew this to the edge of the cover where marked on the 
iron. Lay the scallop and cover face to face and 
take an ordinary seam, so that when the seam is 
opened out the raw edges will be on the under side; 
sew a two-inch band beneath this seam for the iron and 
patch and rope it as before. 

“This is the simplest and most certain plan of 
getting any shape other than square to fit the iron 
properly. 

“The foregoing methods apply to all iron-frame 
awnings where the height equals the projection. It 
is sometimes required, however, that the projection 
be greater than the height, that the necessary shade 
be obtained and not have the frame so low that it 
would interfere with ordinary traffic beneath it. 

“To overcome this difference slides may be used, 
like Figure 147, which permit the iron to drop to their 
lower ends, as X—X, dotted bar, when drawing up 
the awning, and the irons are pushed up and pinned, 
as illustrated, when the awning is fully extended. 
Awning covers for irons with slides have a band on 
the front edge only, as side-bands would prevent the 
iron from descending the slides. The bottom corner of 
the awning is held in place by a ring and hook at the 
top of the slide. 

“Figure 148 illustrates another method ot obtain- 
ing a greater projection than the height by using an 
extended bracket, the iron throwing up as dotted bar 
X—X; while dotted bar, Figure 148A, would give 
greater projection, still on the same bracket, by in- 
creasing the length of the bar and lowering the bracket 
till the straight part of the bar is on a level with the 
front of the awning. 

- “For awnings wider than 6.0, with a projection of 
4.0 or over, the iron is usually made in three sections 
(as Figure 149), and if more than 9.0 wide a center 
support is put in like Figure 149A. Small store awn- 
ings may be made as above, but for larger sizes roller 
awnings (as Figure 150) will be found much more 
substantial and easy of manipulation. 

“The roller is either made of iron tubing wrapped 
with canvas and the duck sewn to it, or it can be built 
up of wood (as Figure 150C), the laps or joints wound 
with band iron-and the whole securely nailed together. 

“Put an iron hoop on each end to keep the pin 
from spreading it, and provide one end with a spool 
(as X, Figure 150B). The rope is attached to and 
wound upon the spool and the roller put in the brackets. 
If the roller is long enough to require a center support, 





Figure 149B provides an excellent bracket. The side 
arms are placed in position as indicated in Figure 150, 
so that they will throw up straight with the edge of 
the bar in line with the roller (Figure 150B).. The 
bar is made of clear straight pine 2x4 inches, and 
the duck is first tacked to the roller and then to the 
bar, as Figure 150. : 

“The ends are made and attached, as illustrated 
by Figure 150A, and need not be further explained. 
The awning is manipulated by pulling the rope which 
unwinds, causing the roller to revolve, and releasing 


‘the rope allows the weight of the awning to make 


the roller revolve the reverse way, winding up the rope. 

“The awning trade is essentially a Summer trade 
and the season necessarily short, and as customers 
usually postpone the purchase of these things until 
they are really needed, this work must be handled 
quickly to be successful. We have found it a good 
plan where possible to arrange for recovering and re- 
newing this work for regular customers during the 
late Winter months, when the workroom is apt to be 
a little slack.” 


NEW DECORATIVE FIRM. 

NDER the firm name of the Connell-Megown Co., 

Inc., George N. Connell, who has been for several 
years with E. L. March, Lexington, Ky., has, with his 
associates, J. W. Megown, G. Megown and S. Eng- 
lish purchased the decorating and drapery business for- 
merly conducted by E. L. March and have opened for 
business at 337 West Main Street, a short distance 
from the March store. 

The store of the new firm will be devoted to in- 
terior decoration, draperies, wall-paper, upholstery and 
art objects, and no expense has been spared in the 
interior decoration of the premises. The color scheme 
of the interior is Holland gray and Wedgwood blue 
and the various fixtures and appointments correspond 
therewith. 

Mr. Connell of the firm has been responsible for 
some very fine decorative work in and about Lexing- 
ton, including the artistic decorations of the Governor’s 
mansion at Frankfort, of which mention was made at 
the time in this magazine. 


AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
_ has been made by the Brooks & 

Foshay Co., Inc., that the business will be con- 
tinued under the management of G. K. Lansing, vice- 
president, as heretofore. Mrs. Kathryne E. Brooks 
and Mrs. Ella Lansing Foshay retain a controlling in- 
terest in the company. 











eye H. A. Meldrum Co., Buffalo, have increased 
‘4. their capitalization from $300,000 to $400,000. 
Of the additional capital $75,000 has been paid in by 
Herbert A. Meldrum, president, and Frank M. Hoff- 
man, vice-president of the company. 
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BOX DRAPERIES OF THE MOROSCO THEATER. 


The draperies are of damask with a gray pattern on a ground of light purple. The plain 

curtains in the openings are of warm, gray velvet. The valances are of purple velvet em- 

broidered in antique gold. The walls and ceiling show shades of gray. The Adam detail 
approaches ivory color. Unitt & Wickes, Decorators. 
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FOUNTAIN OF THE PALM ROOM, BELLEVUE STRATFORD HOTEL. 


Designed by the Pottier & Stymus Co., N. Y., executed by J. C. Kraus. Said to be one of 
the finest examples of difficult work ever done in concrete. It is 17 feet 6 inches high, 10 feet 
8 inches wide. 




















Roof gardén of Mrs. Edward Browning's home, 31-35 West Ejighty-first Street. 


GARDEN AND LAWN ACCESSORIES 


HE province of the dealer in decorative mate- 
rials is not confined to the interior of a home, 


and the decorator is called upon frequently to able profit. 


plan accessory furnishings that pertain to the garden, 
the lawn, or some other equally exterior part of a 


home environment. 

These commissions may 
vary from the planning of a 
complete flower garden, arti- 
ficial lake, pergola, etc., on the 
roof of a city sky-scraper, to 
the arrangement of sheltered 
nooks and landscape vistas on 
a country estate. They all 
have to do with the comfort 
of the owner in the beauty of 
his surroundings, and are, 
therefore, legitimately the 
work of the contract decorator 
who has a sufficient mental 
perspective and knowledge to 
undertake the work and see 
that it is properly executed. 

Independent of the large 
contract undertakings which 
have to do with the creation 
of such a floral treat as the 
roof garden of Mrs. Edward 
W. Browning, shown at the 
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Lawn fountain of artificial stone. 


head of this page, there are many comparatively small 
commissions which can be undertaken with consider- 


The placing of a single piece of landscape statu- 
ary, the supplying of a sun dial, a gazing globe, or a 


garden bench, is not an insig- 
nificant item, either as an ar- 
tistic consideration, or from 
the standpoint of a profitable 
sale. 

There are many sources 
of supply in this market for 
the principal garden and lawn 
accessories, and in the adjoin- 
ing pages we have illustrated 
a number of unusual pieces, 
both as examples of the kind 
of work that may be obtained, 
and to suggest the profitable 
field there is in the handling 
of this type of accessories. 

Among the illustrations 
we show will be found articles 
of artificial stone, concrete, 
marble, lead, and in some 
cases combinations of differ- 
ent materials. 

Many of the makers of 
garden statuary maintain 
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large showrooms, to which the decorator can take his 
client, and the service of the maker includes the instal- 
lation of the piece in its permanent location at the 
home. 

A large number of the pieces sold in this country 
are imported antiques, and these are very frequently 
sold from photograph before the importation is under- 
taken. Inasmuch as the pieces have historic value, 
and are handled only by experts, this is a perfectly safe 
plan and-avoids the necessity of carrying large show 
places over here. All antique garden statuary is not 
sold this way, however, and in some of the New York 
showrooms*are to be found imported pieces of unusual 
beauty and exceptional worth. 





INTERIOR SKETCHES. 

M*” decorators find it desirable to occasionally 

employ the services of an expert colorist and 
perspective draftsman in preparing sketches of im- 
portant decorative work, and many other decorators 
find it profitable to have some interesting interior 
sketches ready to show to customers or to display in 
the show-window. 


It is to meet these requirements that G. A. Weisz, 
who has served as colorist and designer with some 
of the most important decorating firms in this country, 
maintains a special designing service. 

Mr. Weisz makes sketches of interiors in water 
color, in pencil, and in pen and ink, and also makes 





the full-size drawings of interior detail required in the 
treatment of elaborately decorated interiors. 

Mr. Weisz brings to this work the results of 
many years of experience and training abroad, as 
well as an acquaintance with decorative requirements 
in this country. His familiarity with the various 
types of decoration for churches and theaters, as well 
as for private residences, enables him to be of assist- 
ance in the preparation of details or sketches for any 
class of work. 





Above, vase of White Carrara marble, sculptured in Italy; 
in the adjoining column Pompeiian table, with legs of white 
Carrara marble, base and top of colored marble. 


TIME TO STICK TO YOUR BUSINESS. 


— N. HURLEY, chairman of the Federal Trade 

Commission, recently resigned that position to 
resume his business in Chicago, which he told Presi- 
dent Wilson was suffering from his absence. 

Mr. Hurley said that he resigned his Government 
position because business was pulling him away and 
he wanted to be on the job, as “this is the time for the 
captain to stick to the bridge.” 

It is understood that Mr. Hurley regards the 
period following the close of the war as one likely to 
be most crucial, and one requiring constant applica- 
tion and great sagacity on the part of business men. 
He is the principal stockholder in the Hurley Machine 
Co. of Chicago. 
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SOUTH AMERICAN CONDITIONS. 

T 1HE fifth annual meeting of the Chamber of 

Commerce of the United States last month, the 
Hon. E. S. Rowe, Secretary General of the Inier- 
national High Commission, made the following sig- 
nificant report concerning Latin-American trade: 

“We are constantly speaking of the European 
war as laying the foundation of America’s industrial 
and financial leadership. There is something almost 
naive in the widespread feeling that this remarkable 
expansion of our foreign trade will continue as a per- 
manent asset of the country. If, on the other hand, 
we deal with facts rather than with fancy, it will not 
take us long to see that the progress that has been 
made in our Latin-American trade does not represent 
by any means a permanent part of our commercial 
expansion. In fact, there is a widespread feeling 
throughout Central and South America that American 
merchants and manufacturers are exploiting to the 
fullest extent the needs of Latin-American merchants, 
and that they are paying but little heed to the condi- 
tions that will arise immediately at the close of the 
European war. 

“uring the last two years I have made two pro- 





Stone table, garden seat and lead vase. 
remaining pieces subject to their order abroad. 


longed trips through the cvuntry of South America 
and I could not help but be impressed with the deeply- 
rooted feeling of irritation on the part of Latin- 
American merchants because of the fact that our own 
manufacturers. were taking advantage of the. fact 
that they could no longer secure the goods they wanted 
from some of their European sources, to exact from 
them not merely unusually high prices, but to require 
of them other onerous conditions with reference to 
financial arrangements. 

“Let us not delude ourselves with reference to 
what is going to happen at the close of the European 
war. I found the Latin-American merchant longing 
to resume his relations with the European manufac- 
turers, and particularly with the German manufactur- 
ers. In fact, he was looking forward to the close of 
the European war as a promise of emancipation from 
the exactions of the American producer. 

“I make this statement not so much with the view 
of casting any reflections on our American merchants, 
but to point out that if we are concerned, not so much 
with the utilization of a temporary advantage, but 
rather with the establishment of a permanent and lead- 
ing place in South American trade, we must lay the 





The seat of this group has been sold by Henry Beuttell & Sons, who have the 
There are twelve of the lead vases, similar to the one shown in the 


illustration. 
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foundations far deeper than they are at present and 
of a character upon which the good will of the South 
American merchants can be developed. We must also 
have sufficient perspective, sufficient vision, sufficient 
insight and foresight to see that an important part of 
the structure that we are attempting to rear will be 
greater uniformity in commercial methods, greater 
uniformity in commercial legislation, greater certainty 
and security in financial arrangements and the gradual 
removal of those irritating administrative regulations 
which are so often a real obstacle to the development 
of international trade.” 














ONE-SEAM RUG THIRTY-SEVEN FEET 
SQUARE. 
F Wheaties chenille rug, measuring thirty-seven 
feet square, has just been completed at the mills 


of McCleary, Wallin & Crouse. This rug is made 
with an Adam style border, which forms a circle and 
an added scroll pattern fills in the corners. It is the 
largest rug ever turned out by this company and is 
probably the largest rug of its kind in the world. 
While it is practical for these looms to turn out a seam- 
less rug thirty feet wide, this particular rug was made 
in two pieces so as to bring the only seam directly 
in the center. The rug will be used in the South Side 
Country Club, Chicago, and was made to order for 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. 





LYON RED BOOK CONSOLIDATION. 
y lgrse who are familiar with the work of the Lyon 

Furniture Mercantile Agency will be interested to 
know that this long-established concern have recently 
become consolidated with the Furniture Commercial 
Agency Co., and will hereafter be known as the Lyon- 
Red Book, Consolidated. 

The consolidated agency will, naturally, be very 











Above, English lead vase (Queen Anne), height one foot 
nine inches, extreme width, one foot seven inches, .used in 
old English garden. In the adjoining column, Charles II iead 
vase, height two feet six inches, extreme width, two feet. 
For sale, on import, by Henry Beuttell & Sons. 


much stronger, and contemplates a much closer rela- 
tionship with trade associations, manufacturers and 
wholesalers than was practical under former condi- 
tions. The new organization is managed by men whose 
many years of training has qualified them in this par- 
ticular field. 


COLORED NOVELTY CURTAINS. 

MONG the many new novelties being brought out 

-by the Brooks & FoShay Co., Inc., for the coming 
season, there are a number of marquisette curtains 
with cretonne bands and hemstitched borders. These 
are made up in a large range of colors with bedsets 
to match and have already proved to be very popular. 

The firm have also added to their line a number 
of square mesh filets and a new line of figured muslin 
curtains with edges and insertions. 

Ralph Mallay, who recently went with the 
firm, will start out on his territory about the middle 
of March. 
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TO CURB RETURNED PURCHASES. 

NE of the constructive ideas brought forward by 
O the National Retail Dry Goods Association is the, 
following suggestion for the curbing of the return 
goods evil in the retail trade. 

The plan was suggested by E. L. Howe, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Association, and it has been 
enthusiastically endorsed by some of the larger mer- 
chants. It is suggested that-the head of the house 
have brought to his desk, each month, a list of the 
customers who have returned, in that month, an ab- 
normal quantity of goods for credit. Then to each 
of these customers he should write a personal letter, 
substantially as follows: 


My dear Mrs. So and so, or Dear Madam: 
I am desirous of maintaining the reputation of this house 
for efficiency and service, and satisfaction in merchandise. 


With this in mind, I have instructed our office to present me © 


each month, a record of merchandise returned by customers 
for credit upon their accounts, where such accounts appear 
to be in excess of what should occur in a well-ordered busi- 
ness. 

Because -of these instructions my office has brought me a 
report of goods returned by you during the past month for 
credit, and it is regarding this that I am writing to you. Will 
you be perfectly frank with me, and tell me why you have 
found it necessary to return so many purchases for. credit? 
Is it through any fault of the store service, or of the mer- 
chandise, or with anything for which we are responsible? 
You will be doing me a real favor by writing me personally, 
and explaining frankly what has made this necessary, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that it must be an annoyance 
and an expense to you, as it certainly is an expense to us. 
If we are amiss in any respect, we shall esteem it a favor if 
you, an old and valued customer, will frankly advise us of 
the fact. 


Trusting to the courtesy of an early reply, I am, 
Most cordially yours, 


This letter could be improved upon both in its 
phraseology and its length, but the idea is worthy of 
consideration. by retail stores where the return of 
goods has come to be a source of serious loss. ~ 





CURTAIN SUPPLIES IN QUANTITY. 


F RIES & CO. are showing some very clever ideas in 
« scrim, marquisette and net curtains for fiJling-in 
trips and Fall business. The styles are very unique 
and the ideas are entirely different from those shown 
in previous seasons. 

The factory of the firm has been running to its 
utmost capacity, and owing to the additional machinery 


recently installed} it is now in excellent condition to ° 


insure prompt deliveries on all new orders. At the 
present time, while imported goods are very scarce, the 
firm have a large stock of scrim and mafquisette goods, 
including a big line of nets on which they can -guar- 
antee prompt shipment. 


———— 





On the right, fountain of white marble with antique marbles, 
reproduction of a fountain in Rome. 
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NEW DECORATING FIRM. 

H C. VALENTINE & CO. is the title of a new concern 

¢ at 109 North Third Street, Richmond, Va. H. 
C. Valentine was formerly vice-president and secre- 
tary of the firm succeeding the Biggs Antique Co., 
Inc. They will carry a complete stock of antiques, 
reproductions, Colonial brasses, Sheffield silver, pic- 
tures, mirrors, furniture coverings, etc., and do a 
general decorative business. 





2 narmamesag will be interested in the collection of 
antique furniture shown by Henry Beuttell & 
Sons, at their Fifth Avenue headquarters. The pieces 
are all genuine antiques, collected for the most part in 
England, and some exceedingly interesting articles are 
contained in the present collection. 
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TWO IMPORTANT TRADE FUNCTIONS 


H E annual dinner of the Art in Trades Club, 
held at the Hotel Astor, March 8, was the 
most successful of the many dinners given 
by this organization. The speakers of the 
evening were Dr. John Quincy Aadms, Dr. C. A. Rich- 
mond, Royal Cortissoz, Dr. James Parton Haney, and 
Harvey M. Watts. The usual fusilade of felicities 
was directed by William Sloane Coffin, Toastmaster. 

The Club may be congratulated upon the program 
of the evening: Leon A. T. Chastel held the baton 
over a triple quartette of The Singers’ Club of New 
York, and Jacobs’ Orchestra furnished music. 

The speakers were each and all well received. 
Dr. James Parton Haney, Director of Art in the New 
York High Schools, made an earnest appeal for de- 
cency and honesty among manufacturers. He told of 
the experiences of many of his graduate pupils, who, 
being engaged by certain firms, were instructed to go 
out and copy patterns; he referred to the efforts now 
being made in the bill before Congress to protect the 
designer and hoped for its early passage. 

It was a very forceful address, and it’s a pity 
every manufacturer in America couldn’t have heard it. 

He dwelt also upon the value of interesting the 
public, stating that no professional orchestra or body 
of musicians can ever be established in a city excepting 
through the co-operation of the amateurs; so with the 
professional decorator, it’s necessary to arouse public 
enthusiasm; you must have this amateur co-operation 
back of you if you expect to develop and expand. 

He believed in interesting the children in things 
that are beautiful, and the school work that is being 
undertaken should be acopted in all cities, so that as 
they grow, these children may develop an interest in 
things esthetic. The Art in Trades Club is to be con- 
gratulated upon having men like Mr. Haney, that can 
put so much that is practical into his talks. 

The attendance was distinctly representative, dec- 
orators, wholesalers, manufacturers, buyers of depart- 
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ment stores, all co-operating in a common interest in 
the development of the organization which it is to be 
hoped will in time extend its work to other cities, or at 
least lend its efforts to establishing similar clubs, ac- 
cording to the propaganda of the Convention to be held 
April 17 at the Hotel Astor. 

The success of the evening is due very largely to 
the work of Mr. Harry Wearne, chairman of the very 
active Dinner Committee. 





ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL EVENING. 
if tyes Upholstery Travelers’ Smoker, held on March 

6, is now a thing of the past, but the evening will. 
be remembered with pleasure, by the members and 
their friends who were fortunate enough to be in at- 
tendance, as one of the most successful functions of 
its kind they had ever enjoyed. 

Practically 300 were in attendance, and a splendid 
program had been provided by the committee. 

The program consisted of eight professional num- 
bers, as follows: Newman, magician and mind-reader ; 
May Hendricks, singing comedienne; Frank Sherman, 
monologue; Alta Krom, soprano; Bob Dale, musical 
comedian ; William Logan, chorus songs; Helen Bren- 
nan, rag songs, and Pearl Eddey, “The Girl in the 
Basket,” while Harold Norman presided at the piano 
throughout the entire evening. 

Expressions of appreciation were heard on every 
side, and the extraordinary good feeling which pre- 
vailed will do a great deal to cement the traveling 
fraternity of this particular industry into a successful 
organization that can accomplish big things for the 
welfare of the trade at large. 

Two typical statements overheard in the press of 
the crowd are worthy of repetition for the benefit of 
the association. 

Said a young man, a junior salesman, as reckoned 
by years of service, “To be able to attend such a func- 
tion as this, and associate on terms of equality with 
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the deans of the traveling fraternity, and the princi- 
pals of firms, in this way, is not only worth while for 
us of the junior grades, but an opportunity which 
could be provided in no other way, and by no other 
organization.” 

By a man whose twenty-five years of success as a 
traveler has given him broad views and wide acquaint- 
anceship, this remark was made: “To come here and 
meet, as I have, old acquaintances, associates of for- 
mer years whom I have seen but very infrequently of 
late, and to shake hands with old friends, is one of the 
finest experiences I have ever had. An evening like 
this is worth all it costs, and the yearly dues into the 
bargain.” 

It is safe to say that the association’s future enter- 
tainments will be well patronized by those who attended 
this year’s function. 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS AS DECORATIVE 
ADJUNCTS. 
lage French Flower Importing Co. recently exe- 
1 & - cuted an order for a decorator in which their silk 
flowers and trimmings were used as the main deco- 
rative motif of a luxuriantly furnished bedroom. The 
window overdraperies, bedspreads and bolster rolls 
were made of old rose embroidered taffeta, on which 





the flowers and festoons in contrasting colors were 
applied. To the decorators who have already learned 
their value in decorating lampshades, baskets, candle- 
shades, pillow tops, etc., this application of silk flowers 
is suggestive of their increasing usefulness. 





DECORATORS DISCUSS ETHICS. 


A’ THE conference of decorators held on the evening 

of February 27 at the home of Mrs. Mary Linton 
Ackerman, Robert D: Kohn spoke on “Professional 
Ethics.” Mr. Kohn, who was chairman of the com- 
mittee on the code of the American Institute of Arrchi- 
tects, pointed out the possible application of similar 
principles to the profession of decoration. 


Frederick Lee Ackerman, who is a member of the 
New York State Board of Registration for Architects, 
spoke upon the “Crystallization of Ideas Embodied in 
the Practice of Ethics” on the part of the architects. 
Alexander Buel Trowbridge spoke upon “Contracts.” 


There were some forty decorators present and the 
speaking was followed by an interesting discussion. 
This conference was the first of a series to be held. 
At the next conference to be held March 28, the dis- 
cussion will ‘be led by Mrs. Muchmore, Mrs. L. P. D. 
Lee, Miss Amy Ferris and Mrs. Ruby Ross Goodnow. 





A very unusual piece of furniture made to special order by John Miller & Co. 

















An artistic, inexpensive ~~ ne the line of S. W. Heim 


THE DECORATIONS OF THE MOULIN 
ROUGE. 

* Bons Moulin Rouge cabaret restaurant, which re- 

cently opened in the basement of the building on 
Broadway, between Forty-seventh and Forty-eighth 
Streets, has been decorated in an interesting manner. 

Above the dancing floor, which occupies the center 
of the room, is a large oval canopy of buff-color cloth 
shirred in lines radiating from the center and having 
a short, pleated valance. Electric lights are concealed 
under the edge of this canopy. The light in the greater 
part of the room is kept dim, and the yellow light 
pouring down upon the dancing floor and out over the 
tables produces an effect of brightness and good cheer 
which is heightened by the suggestion of moonlight 
from the windows set high in the walls and lighted by 
blue electric lights placed just outside. 

The chairs are enameled in vermilion and the 
table covers are red with a white-leaf pattern. 

Around the walls are tables in cosy.nooks formed 
by high-backed benches. The upholstery of the 
benches is in plain brown cloth and a padded dado of 
the.same material covers the lower portion of the wall. 
Above this is a frieze formed of original caricatures 
of people well known in the world of art, the theater 
and sport. 
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ELANDES PRINTED DRAPERIES. 
ee importance attaches to the announce- 

ment of the Loeb & Schoenfeld Co. with regard 
to their new line of “Elandes” draperies. 

After several months of preparation and experi- 
ment, the firm have produced a printed line that is 
bound to meet with the approval of discriminating 
buyers of cretonnes and other printed fabrics. Samples 
of the new line will soon be on display, and in addition 
to the cretonnes which are offered on a substantial 
quality of cloth, there are some novelty weaves of a 
very interesting character. One of these latter, of 
which we have just seen an advance sample, is called 
“Arizona Twilight Cloth,’ because of its hazy trans- 
lucent character. 

The firm have for several seasons shown a care- 
fully-selected range of foreign and domestic printed 
cloths, but their former numbers should not be con- 
fused with the new line which is just being brought 
out, because while the fabrics shown in former sea- 
sons were splendidly conceived and well selected, they 
were not produced exclusively for the firm’s trade. 
The “Elandes” line is the result of the firm’s determi- 
nation to produce a line of printed draperies that will 
be exclusively their own, and advance samples of the 
line are meeting with very high commendation. 





LINEN FRINGES. 

L Faaeseg fringes have become an important feature in 

the production of the Oehrle Bros. Co., the Phila- 
delphia manufacturers. They have developed their 
line considerably this season and are showing an inter- 
esting selection for art work, draperies and rugs. They 
are now well equipped to handle their increasing busi- 
ness in this class of goods. Samples can be seen at the 


New York and Chicago salesrooms, as well as at the 
mills in Philadelphia. 


CHANGES AT JAMIESON SHOWROOM. 
AS MENTIONED in the February ‘“UPHOLSTERER,” 
Alex. Jamieson & Co, have made a very complete 





_ rearrangement of their showroom and offices. The 


rearrangement is now practically complete, and the 
showroom presents a most attractive appearance. The 


removal of the stock and shipping-rooms to a different 


floor has given the opportunity for a more open ar- 


-fangement of the premises that adds greatly to the 


appearance of the goods on display. 





BUYER BECOMES DECORATOR. 

C L. PRICE, who is well known to the trade from his 

2 connection as upholstery buyer for Barnet Bros., 
is now established in business for himself as:an interior 
decorator, at 2228 Broadway. Mr. Price is thoroughly 
versed in all the branches of decorative work, and will 
make a specialty of furniture repairing, reupholstering, 
draperies, lace curtains, etc, 
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AN INTERESTING SELFRIDGE STATEMENT. 
1s rege & CO., LTD., have recently published a finan- 

cial report covering the seven and three-quarter 
years that the firm have been in business. It shows a 
steady increase in net profit each succeeding year, but 
in publishing the report, the managing difector, H. 
Gordon Selfridge, took occasion to say that the matter 


of immediate profit, represented in the last year by a” 


net sum of £225,137, was of small interest to the 
firm as compared with the good-will and confidence 
of the customers whose transactions had produced the 
profits. From the report which is unusually interest- 
ing, because of commercial conditions abroad, we 
quote the following: 


NET PROFIT. 
Vent Ge BERtes: 20, TONG i sik Sow iv cece Cescuctes £6,102 
10% months ending January 31, 1911................. 36,261 
ps eS NR eee ere 50,247 
pe Ee rer tre ree rere 104,029 
Vous qridiia Pamtary G2, 1006.6 oii cc Feces cccccence 131,546 
Vewr: Cees Sey BA, BORG. one oc icc ce eaiec tices 134,791 
Four: Gee Tameary B2, WIG. < viie cise cece dicen ce’ 150,222 
Vome ames Pemney BA. BOG ive vic occ cece sdsisvevi 225,137 


and each of these increases has been obtained by doing a larger 
turnover at a constantly smaller gross profit per cent. 

This last year has shown, as it should have done, a large 
increase in sales—more than £500,000 over the preceding year 
without the aid of increased space. Our floor area is the same 
as it was a year ago. And if our systems and methods of 
doing business are right this always growing increase should 
be a permanent feature of our annual reports. If we do 
successfully what we try to do this must occur, for the cumu- 
lative result of completely satisfying many customers will 
always add to the clientéle, as suggested in that wise old adage, 
“A well-pleased customer is the best advertisement.” We may 
repeat, in even a stronger manner, our remarks of a year ago 
regarding extravagance in purchasing. This large increase in 
our turnover has come in the staple goods—goods necessary 
for household use and for the wardrobe. The sale of lux- 
urious and extravagant articles has practically ceased. In 
normal times our business in rich articles of dress, etc., is a 


large feature of the turnover—not so now. The spirit of the 
people is against it, and this business reflects the serious ani 
absolutely necessary buying of the third year of war. Nor is 
our increase due to any Government contracts. It is equally 
true to-day, as remarked a year ago, that the Government 
buying departments long since became so organized that their 
enormous orders could be placed directly with manufacturers, 
who in many instances are under Government control, and 
that while we have had continual opportunities to tender we 
have not done so, feeling that the manufacturers, rather than 
merchants like ourselves, should supply all goods required. 


The stocks are larger by £111,000 than a year ago, and 
this is a matter of congratulation, for nearly all good mer- 
chandise is now more and more difficult to obtain. We should 
be glad if they were much larger still. Again,:we can repeat 
the interesting statement that our stocks have been turned 
more times this year than ever before by this house, and at 
a rate which, we believe, constitutes a world’s record. 


It is hardly necessary to refer to the great difficulties of 
doing business during the past year, to the disorganization of 
our staff—nearly 900 of our men are with the colors, and the 
total war allowance paid to their wives and families by the 
house amounts to a very large sum—to the extreme difficulties 
of obtaining goods to sell, and to the increase in the cost of 
nearly everything included in our expense accounts, etc. We 
do not wish to exaggerate these things, nor do we cry over 
them. Difficulties are made to be overcome. We may add, 
however, that the progress of this business would have been 
very much greater than it has had times remained normal. 
We have not the war in any way to thank for our recent 
increases in profits, but must claim them as a result of hard 
work, of attending very carefully to details, of fully maintain- 
ing the broad, liberal, up-to-date policies which have marked 
this business from its commencement. 





¥ 


F edespepmnagey has been made that the Hartman 

Furniture & Carpet Co., whose four-story build- 
ing and stock were completely destroyed in a fire on 
February 23, have purchased the stock of the Beaton 
& Laier Furniture Co. Beaton & Laier will retain 
a personal office in the Hartman store for five or six 
months. 

















Some effective lawn and conservatory pieces made by the Wheatley Pottery Co. 
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The “Paradise” Restaurant, in Reisenweber’s new building. Decorations by Joseph Urban, panels by Raphael Kirchner. 





MODERN RESTAURANT INTERIORS 


NUSUAL decorative interest attaches to 
the new Reisenweber building, for it com- 
prises three large restaurants and a grill- 


room, all of a most modern character. This 
new building adjoins the old Reisenweber restaurant 
at Eighth Avenue and Fifty-eighth Street. 

On the top floor is “The Paradise Room,” a view 
of which is shown at the head of this page. The dec- 
orations are by Joseph Urban. Panels by Raphael 
Kirchner form an important feature of the room. 

The walls are in warm cream color and are divided 
into panels by broad vertical bands of black with con- 
ventional ornament in gold. The frieze is ornamented 
with masks in gold on a black ground. The decorative 
ceiling is of white lattice, through which can be indis- 
tinctly seen the structural ceiling, which is painted in a 
light blue that suggests the open sky. 

The main feature of the room is the alcove, that 
may be seen at the left of the center in the illustration. 
The walls of this alcove are painted ultramarine blue 
with ornament in gold and black. Three paintings by 
Kirchner occupy the panels on the main wall of this 
alcove. These paintings are highly decorative, rich and 
lively in coloring and representative of the work of 
this distinguished painter of feminine grace and charm. 
One of these panels may be seen in the illustration. It 
shows Eve standing back of a tiger and between two 
elephants. The other panels, which were not in place 
at the time the photograph was made, show Eve among 
other groupings of the birds and beasts of Eden. The 
panel in which the central figure is surrounded by par- 
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rots of brilliant plumage is one of the most effective. 

On the second floor is ““The Four Hundred Club,” 
a view of which is shown on page 57. The walls and 
ceiling are enriched with decorations in the Modern 
style. The walls are rough plaster in a very rich tex- 
‘ure effect that has been retained by the bold brush 
work in the painting of the ornament. The ornament, 
in brilliant colors and black, divides the walls into 
panels. The ground work of these panels is painted 
in even stripes of buff and a very light shade of pome- 
granate color. The colors combined in the ornament 
include orange-yellow, blue, vermilion, light purple and 
a soft, light green. 

The dado is formed of broad plain panels of oak 
in brown, toned down by a light purple bloom and 
ornamented with painted border designs. 

The lighting fixtures hang from chains in bright 
silver finish and have shades of shirred silk. The 
vertical portion of these shades is of buff color, while 
the horizontal portions are in rose color with a purple 
tinge. The decorations of the “Four Hundred Club” 
were designed by John J. Petit, architect, and were 
executed by the Rambusch Decorating Co. 

On the ground floor is the large main dining-room, 
the walls of which are painted in terra-cotta color 
ornamented with stenciling in gold. The window 
draperies and valances are of plain velvet in old-blue 
color, and the valances are ornamented with embroid- 
ery in antique silver. There are shirred silk blinds at 
the windows. The lighting fixtures are of unique 
shape and are finished in dull-silver effect. The dec- 
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orations of the main dining-room are by Charles 
Kerkow. 

In the basement is “The Beefsteak Grill,” the 
decorations of which were designed by John J. Petit 
and executed by the Rambusch Decorating Co. These 
four restaurants under one roof present an interesting 
variety of decorative treatments and afford a truly re- 
markable study in metropolitan restaurant decoration. 





JOHN M. ROCHE ENLARGES QUARTERS. 
eg John M. Roche, a few months ago, organized 
his own manufacturing plant, and commenced the 
making of novelty curtains along exclusive lines, it 
has been found necessary to considerably expand the 
space occupied te accommodate the growth of the busi- 
ness. This has resulted in the taking of new quarters 
on the fourth floor of the same building, 45 East 

Twentieth Street, where the entire floor is occupied. 

In the larger space which this provides, Mr. Roche 
has made a rearrangement of the office and showroom, 
so that greater convenience is provided for salesmen 
and buyers. Dainty curtains on the windows provide 
an agreeable environment for the display of the inter- 
esting line now made and offer * under the descriptive 
term, “Curtains With a Conscience.” 

Martin Gannon, formerly with the North Ameri- 
can Lace Co., is to show the line in the Middle West, 
and Ralph E. Klinke, formerly with Marshall Field 
& Co. and Rousmaniere, Williams & Co., will take care 
of the trade west of Chicago. 





Bho Joseph Horne Co., Pittsburgh, will, it is re- 
ported, propose, at their stockholders’ meeting 


May 15, to increase their capital stock from $2,100,000 
to $3,600,000, 


‘A remarkable new texture in a light-weight. prifited ‘drapery. 


From the line of the Joseph W. Woods & Sons Co. 


MADRANET, A NEW TEXTURE. 

O™ of the most interesting fabrics we have seen in 

1 the market this season is a kind of nub-yarn mar- 
quisette, shown by the Joseph W. Woods & Sons Co., 
and called by them “Glenwood Madranét.” This 
fabric, an illustration of which appears herewith, is of 
a very filmy, translucent character, and is printed in 
several patterns, in such a way that the figure appears 


in white, on a solid-color background. The open char- 


acter of the cloth makes an effective transparency, with 
just sufficient body and color to make an unusual cur- 
tain texture. 





Gazing globes or crystals, bird baths, and sundials are among 

the attractive accessories which can be handled by decorators 

and decorative dealers, with a considerable margin of profit. 

We illustrate below examples of terra-cotta pieces which may 
be obtained from a local firm. 













N ANNOUNCEMENT of very far-reaching sig- 
nificance, affecting manufacturer, wholesaler, and 
retail trader, in many of the lines we cover, has 

been made by the Butterick Publishing Co. to take 
effect with the publication of the April issue of the 
Delineator, which goes on sale March 10. 

This announcement is to the effect that the columns 
of the Delineator, subsequent to the March number, 
will be closed to mail-order advertising. 

Behind a decision so sweeping in its definition, 
so costly in its sacrifice of profitable business, there is a 
studied business policy which deserves close scrutiny. 
Apart from the fact that the amount of mail-order 
advertising carried by this particular publication has 
necessitated the maintenance of a staff of censors in the 
interest of its readers, much investigation, and frequent 
arbitrary decisions with regard to individual cases, the 
publishers have concluded that the theory of mail-order 
selling “from producer to consumer” is a wrong prin- 
ciple, unfair to all local retail stores, and an economic 
fallacy. 

Statistics are quoted in the current number of the 
Delineator to show the extent to which mail-order busi- 
nesses are a menace to the local retailing principle. We 
quote the following: 

It has been estimated that as high as twenty per cent. 
of the total retail buying of the country is to-day done 
through mail-order houses. 

It has been estimated that the total amount of business 
done yearly in this country by mail order houses direct 
with consumers is five hundred million dollars. 

The largest mail-order house in the country claims six 
million re-order customers. In one year it sold five million 
pairs of shoes. 

In one day it took in a million dollars from individual 
customers throughout the length and breadth of America. 

It receives ninety thousand pieces of mail per day and 


takes the entire output of over one hundred furniture fac- 
tories. 

It is. estimated that ten million people in this country 
buy something each year from the mail-order houses. 

Professor Paul H. Nystrom states in his book, “The 
Economics of Retailing,” that “When one adds up all ex- 
pense properly chargeable and incident to dealing with a 
mail-order concern, it is open to question whether the mail- 
order method of distribution is more economical than the 
older jobber-retailer-to-consumer method.” 

Professor Nystrom figures that out of each dollar that 





“Linenized” cretonnes and the meaning of the term was cov- 
ered generally in the February “UpHo.sTerer,” but its pecu- 
liar adaptability for slip covers was not mentioned. Linenized 
cretonne is a thirty-six inch material and its weave gives an 
exceptionally strong base for sewing. Four of the patterns 
are illustrated in this number, including the one on this page. 

amples are sent from the ai office, 395 Broadway, New 

ork. 
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TO THE RESCUE OF THE 
RETAIL STORE 


a customer spends with a mail-order house, twenty per cent. 
goes toward the cost of the mail-order house and ten per 
cent. for the cost of mail-order transportation, a total of 
thirty per cent. Out of every dollar spent at a local store, 
twelve per cent. is for the wholesaler’s cost, two per cent. for 
transportation and sixteen per cent. for the retailer, a total 
of thirty per cent. 

Thus the costs of doing business are the same, but the 
mail-order method has three distinct disadvantages for the 
consumer: (1) Interest is lost on money paid in advance. 
(Where one mail-order house sometimes receives as much 
as one million dollars in a single day, the interest on this 
money for the time prior to the receipt of the goods is 
considerable.) (2) Delay in receiving the goods and in ex- 
changing goods. (3) Impossibility of examining merchandise 
previous to receipt of goods. 

With the ethics and morals of the Delineator’s de- 
cision, we have only a contemporary interest. The shot 
has been fired. With regard, however, to the question 
of the desirability of maintaining the prestige and per- 
petuity of the retail store, this journal can have but one 
conclusion. The local merchant is as much a part of the 
success of the community as the local bank or post- 
office. Anything which militates against the success of 
the local store is an injury to the economic credit of 
the community. Every dollar for mail-order purchas- 
ing is a dollar withdrawn from local circulation. The 
same dollar spent with the local merchant, either for 
goods he carries in stock, or as an order for him to 
procure, helps to build up the rest of the community. 





HE Misses Alica and Catherine Kelly, New 
‘« York, designers and decorators of furniture, gave 
a most interesting exhibition of their new designs and 
models, March 5 to March 10. 
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OBITUARY. 
JULIUS MAURICE COHN. 

ULIUS MAURICE COHN, president of the Cohn-Hall- 
Marx Co., died February 18. Mr. Cohn was sixty- 
one years of age and active in the affairs of this com- 
pany up to the time of his last illness. He stood high 
in the estimation of his business associates and friends 

as a merchant and private citizen. 

MAX EICHLES. 
M” EICHLES, for many years in the upholstery 
department of Stern Bros., died last week. Mr. 
Eichles was fifty-nine years of age, and was highly 
esteemed by his firm and a large number of the trade 
who had long known him. He was formerly under 
Felix J. McCosker, at E. J. Denning & Co., and after- 
wards joined Mr. Kurr at Stern Bros. The funeral 
took place March 7, being attended by many members 
of the trade, the interment being at Cypress Hills 

Cemetery. 





A PROFITABLE ADDITION TO PLANT. 
_— addition to the plant of the Philadelphia Tapes- 

try Co., on Allegheny Avenue, has proven a wise 
and most important step. The regular line, including 
plush curtains, velours piece goods, damask, Gobelin 
tapestries, etc., is manufactured in large quantities, 
with the result that immediate delivery orders cause no 
apprehension, whether for large or small amounts, and 
the customer benefits when prompt shipments are 
desired. 

The addition comprises 500 feet on Mascher 
Street, 500 feet on Howard Street, 260 feet on Alle- 
gheny Avenue. 

Benjamin Wasserman, of the firm, has been 
spending the past two months in Pasadena, Cal. Mr. 
Wasserman is stopping at the Hotel Raymond, and 
will remain until April 5. 





STOCK PORCH SHADES AND AWNINGS. 
i he Ohio Canvas Goods Mfg. Co., while well 
known as manufacturers of awnings, announce 
the following sizes in porch curtains which can be used 
for many purposes including sleeping porches and as 
business awnings: 4 by 8 feet, 6 by 2 feet, 8 by 8 feet, 
10 by 8 feet, and 12 by 8 feet. The first figure being 
the width, the latter the height. These are made in 
colors of blue, tan, green, brown and ‘white awning 
stripes and are furnished with galvanized fittings, and 
cords complete, ready for hanging with full directions. 
Their regular line of awnings is made in the same 
shades as the porch curtains with scalloped edging and 
equipped with steel franfe and other fittings ready for 
use. The awnings are made with three feet or three 
feet, six inches drop and extend outward two and one- 
half feet. The four stock sizes range from two and 
one-half feet to four feet in width and are adaptable 
for the average window. 





The sale of awning and awning specialties should 
be at its zenith during the next four months and is a 
profitable adjunct to upholstery departments and furni- 
ture houses. Samples and complete information can 
be obtained from the factory at Toledo, Ohio. 





H. F. SCHELLING’S NOVELTY LINE. 

ig MAY not be generally known that H. F. Schelling, 

in addition to his line of imported Swiss cur<ains, is 
showing also a line of exclusive novelty curtains. Coy- 
ering, as he does, the entire trade, from coast to coast, 
by personal visits, Mr. Schelling is in unusually close 
touch with the needs of the entire trade. It has been 
always his practice to prepare his own line, each season, 
in Switzerland to suit the needs of this market, and his 
novelty curtain line is prepared with precisely the same 
painstaking care. Samples may be seen at his New 
York headquarters, 87 Fifth Avenue, and Mr. Schelling 
will show the line on his road trip. 





IMPORTED CRETONNES AND FURNITURE. 
t= of the most interesting lines of imported cre- 

tonnes to be found in this market, is that of Lee, 
Behrens & Co., the well-known firm of English manu- 
facturers, whose productions have met with the appre- 
ciation of American dealers and decorators. Their 
cretonnes are remarkable, not only for their general 
excellence of design, but also for the exceedingly dif- 
ficult color effects, and the remarkable character of the 
printing. 

Lee, Behrens & Co. are maintaining their reputa- 
tion for deliveries even under the present difficult cir- 
cumstances, and the prices quoted by their New York 
agents, Henry Beuttell & Sons, on some of the lines 
of cretonnes are exceedingly attractive. 





NO FURTHER ORIENTAL SHIPMENTS 
IN PROSPECT. 
eho fall of Bagdad will have no immediate effect 
upon the rug market. Most of the rugs that were 
on the way have already reached here, and we know of 
no shipments now expected. 

Within the last two weeks 600 bales have reached 
Gullabi Gulbenkian & Co., representing perhaps 6,000 
pieces, which with the 2,000 or 2,500 that they already 
had in stock, gives them a very good selection for im- 
mediate deliveries. 





TRIMMINGS FOR CHINESE TREATMENTS. 

ee the vogue for Chinese furnishings has ex- 

tended to almost every branch of the trade is evi- 
denced in the demand for Chinese trimmings for uphol- 
stery purposes which is very strong. In order to cope 
with this demand, the Morris Bernhard Co. are putting 
out some twenty patterns that are very distinctive both 
in quality and design. A number of Japanese designs 
have also been added to their line. 
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SOME HUGE DRAPERY TASSELS. 
Bee illustration of a drapery: tassel in the adjoining 

column, is one of several huge tassels used in a 
Western theater order, and made with other smaller 
tassels and trimmings by the H. F. Walliser Co., 
Chicago. : 

This firm, established two years ago, have made 
remarkable progress in that time, and have turned out 
some of the most interesting work during the past 
year. The firm also have a line of stock goods, com- 
prising an assortment of fringes, ranging from scrim 
edges to bullion fringes in silk, wool, mercerized, and 
cotton. Cretonne edgings and sunfast edgings are car- 
ried in a most complete assortment, enabling the match- 
ing of practically any fabric which may be required. 

H. F. Walliser, of the firm, has been identified 
with the trimming business for over thirty years as a 
manufacturer, and is in charge of the entire business. 
C. O. Walliser in charge of the manufacturing, is a 
graduate of the Philadelphia Textile School, and Mr. 
Rudhart, who has charge of the special-order sales, is 
an authority on trimmings by virtue of his thirty years 
experience as a practical man. 





NEW LINES NOW READY. 
_ Henry Kest Co., mill agents at 41 Union 

Square, who represent the Eastlake Mfg. Co., 
Schadewald Mills, and Henry Goldthorpe, are dis- 
tributing among the trade a very neat little memo- 
randum book which has elicited much favorable com- 
ment. 

In the line for the coming season, there is a 
splendid showing of sunfast and art-silk curtains, 
scarfs, table covers and pillow tops. Special attention 
is called to the new line of Dutch sunfast curtains 
made up in a large variety of patterns in over fifty 
plain and multi-colored combinations. 





THREADS TO MATCH ANY FABRIC. 

OHN C. MEYER & CO. are manufacturers of high- 
J grade sewing thread and spool silks, and make a 
specialty of threads for upholstery purposes. Meyer 
threads have been on the market for the last fifty years. 
They are suitable for both hand and machine sewing 
and can be had in any size or color desired. For other 
than stock colors, the firm advise their customers, that 


if they will send samples of the colors required, “the 
Lowell Thread Mills will do the rest.” 





_— L. CORNWALL, dealer in decorative novel- 
ties, and A. R. Saxton, dealer in art goods, 
Easton, Pa., have combined to operate the Oriental 
Art Shop. They will carry a general line of decora- 
tive novelties and gift specialties. A new store has 
been opened at 33 North Fourth Street, where they 
will have an excellent display. ) 





‘“THE JUNGLE.”’ 


A batik hanging designed by C. Bertram Hartman, executed by Mr. Hartman and Pieter 
Myer. Copyrighted by the American Federation of Arts. American Magazine of Art. 





























Lamp base and parchment shade, hand-painted, along semi- 
classic lines, by A. H. Notman & Co. 


POST-SEASON ATTENDANCE AT THE 
FURNITURE EXCHANGE. 


om idea of the interest taken by furniture buyers 
generally in the New York Furniture Exchange 
can be comprehended by the figures quoted concern- 
ing the attendance at the Exchange during nineteen 
days of February. 

Out of February, the shortest month in the year, 
one must deduct four Sundays, two holidays and the 
first three days of the month, which were included in 
the semi-annual exposition period. This leaves nine- 
teen days, and during that time 964 buyers registered 
at the Exchange. 

About 40 per cent. of these registrations were from 
the Metropolitan district, while the rest came from 
widely-scattered territories, including Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Missouri, Colorado, Cali- 
fornia, Alabama, Virginia and Iowa. 

The advance showing of Fall patterns will take 
place from April 23 to May 5. 





NEW YORK RENOVATING COSTS. 
A ouTof town dealers may be interested in New 
York retail prices, the following items are taken 
from the bill of a large Broadway department store : 


Making box spring for single bed............ $21.00 
Remaking hair mattress for single bed........ 10.00 
Supplying two pounds of hair............... 1.94 





HE window-shade and wall-paper business of the 

Empire State House Furnishing Co., Ithaca, 
N. Y., including the workrooms connected with these 
branches, has been taken over by Mr. Hile and Mr. 
Daniels, who have been the heads of these branches 
for many years. 
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CHANGES OF SALESMEN 





W. R. Doenges, for the past eleven years with the 
National Lace Co., Philadelphia, has joined the selling 
force of Clarence Whitman & Co., Inc., and will cover 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Pittsburgh, and 
the more important cities of the Middle West. This 
change inaugurates a new departure for the firm in 
selling to the larger retail stores. 

H. C. Hering, of the selling staff of John Darling 
& Co., will also represent on his next trip, the New 
England Mfg. Co. He will cover the territory from 
Denver to the Coast and South. 

Ralph J. Mallay, who formerly covered the New 
England territory for W. J. Pingston & Co., has joined 
the staff of the Brooks & Foshay Co., Inc., and will 
cover the Middle West territory in their behalf. 

A. F. Hocker has succeeded Mr. Harcourt, in 
charge of the sales and advertising departments, with 
E. C. Carter & Son. Mr. Hocker is known to many 
in the trade, having been for the past six years sales- 
manager for Charles W. Brenneman & Co., Cincinnati. 

John F. Patching & Co. have opened new sales- 
rooms in Chicago at 116 South Michigan Avenue. Mr. 
Simon, formerly associated with the factory in New 
York, will be in charge. 





CLEAN YOUR OWN WORK-BENCH. 
6 tex war after the war will be internal rather than 
external; not a bitter commercial competition 
with European countries, but a struggle within the 
nation itself against waste, extravagance, obsolete 
methods, class prejudices and economic ignorance. 

The great scientist, Pasteur, has said that it is 
within the power of man to rid himself of every para- 
sitic disease. In the war after the war we must destroy 
the germs of ignorance and inefficiency to enjoy the 
greatest industrial health. Competition with foreign 
nations will take care of itself. The important thing 
for the United States is to see that its own work-bench 
is in good order, with the tools sharp and clean and in 
their place. 

The wastage of our human resources is infinitely 
more important than the conservation of our natural 
resources. Employers’ attention is turning from 
equipment to the problem of gaining human reciprocity 
and developing bodies of loyal employes. It is sad to 
think that man has succeeded in evolving efficient 
methods for extracting the precious metals and 
treasures from the heart of the earth, but has not yet 
succeeded in extracting ignorance and ill-will from the 
heart of man. The degree to which we succeed in 
cutting down waste in the human element will be the 
deciding factor in the war after the war. 

Unless we curb the growing tendency in the 
United States toward public and private extravagance 
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we shall find readjustment to peace conditions after 
the war more and more difficult, not only for the wage 
earners, but for many business men who are living 
beyond their incomes. 

This summarizes some of the remarks recently 
made in an address by F. C. Schwedtman, of the 
National City Bank, before the Wisconsin Commercial 
and Industrial Congress, and suggests a very interest- 
ing and logical viewpoint of the responsibilities of the 
individual and business now and after the war. 

(The problem of business after the war is also pre- 
sented by Edward A. Filene, of William Filene’s Sons 
Co., Boston, who, addressing the recent convention of 
the dry goods retailers on the topic of “The Business 
Significance of the League of Nations,” said that in his 
opinion questions involving what was to happen to- 
morrow, next week, or next month, whether additional 
embargoes were to make business still more compli- 
cated, whether to increase or decrease stocks, were 
equally as pertinent as what was going to happen after 
the war. 





The Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co. published in the newspaper 

of February 19 the interesting advertisement we have repro- 

duced on this page. The advertisement occupied about half 

of a newspaper page and featured Mr. Engler’s department 
exclusively. 








This is the one week in the entire year when lace curtains 
are brought very prominently.to your attention. They are offered 
at such low prices as to make it the most favorable time for 
bu: , 

7" stn, this Lace Oartain Sale 1s planned to come in time for 
you to anticipate the neeas for spring and enable you to have the 
fresh curtains in readiness when ho’ time is over. 

There are no less than 383 styles of curtains represented in this sale including 
scrims, marquisettes, Nottingham, Cluny, novelty, fancy net, muélin, Irish point, Point 
Milan, Swiss, Brussels and Arabien curtains in various grades and of different makes. 

In addition to the curtains, we offer at special priees several thousand yards of 
scrims and marquisettes, together with a few thousand yards of plain Sunfast curtain 
fabrics for overh and decorative purposes, also several hundred yards of colored 
border serims and Swiss and Irish Point double border sash curtainnets. 

And still again we havea few hundred yards of Shikii weave drapery silks in dec- 
orative colors for window hangings. 





AND UI. ARABIAN LACE OUR- SORIM AND jul. ' cUR- 
SETTE CURTAINS TAINS Serre oUaTAINe T SECTION 
All 2% yards long. All th yards loag. Scrim 
01.58 Cartaing, for 1.49 per pelt | gece Coriains, for $1.06 per pair | Curtains, made Detch tye Pisin, fancy ‘bordered 
255 Cortains, for 1.83 per pair bp #96 per pelt | ready to hang, about 350 | ecru. 
2.40 Cartains, for 1.96 por pair Cartains, for %.06 per pair | pairs, white, cream and Me quality, for To por yard 
26 a os por pair | [ap Cartainn for $98 per pale | goru: 
ua Cortaion for 2.98 per pale | PORES oe ioe pair | OLS0 quailty, for O1.29 per pair | Colored Curtain Madras 
Rud Cortainn, for 6.06 por palr | sees Censiee fer 8:05 ber bale cctte captains, trimmed with +, 
NOPENTAING MILAN AND'SWIRS | SLY setny, tor 01.25 por pa | _Uaee Edged Curtain 
01 end 9 seston LACE CURTAINS Scrim, in white and ecru. 
“Tae Comins for” 38 Fee | a 8 rate tne YARD GOODS He qi, fer 289 per pend 
128 Curtains, for 1-88 per as Hemstitched Sorims with 
a fer 1.48 CURTAIN SCRIMS AND 
2a Serato for SS per al | gap Carat fr e-80 ger Sat MARQUISETTES — | colored borders, 
te ‘ otaien . A total of 8,37 | styles and colors. 
woe Certain oe 2.08 per pair tase Gatien fer it om oe yards. Pmt band Me quality, for 15¢ per yard 
Cortsian, fer 9.96 per pele | SWISS MUSLIN cUR. | “24 ag drawn ‘work | 4 combination Ourtain 
ARABIAN LACE OUR TAINS, FINE QUAL | OOrtere oe ecrs | fabric, half of the width 
TAINS ITIES tae quaitty, for 20¢ per yare being plain hemstitched 
aa TT, ali me ave quality, fer 22¢ per yard scrim, the other half colored 
3. ertaies, (Cartaias - per pair shikii weave 
for 6.96 per pair : stripes, in shades of brown, 
fee Corteien for ©.80 per pair | sep fernes ter ace berber | silks in decorative coory blue and green. This ma 
R00 Cortains, fer ©.5@ per pair | Ae ond 6558 several hundred yards. 
hig Cortaing, toe ©.08 per pair Curtains, for 3.60 per pair Sie quality for 484 per yare terial gives you the effect of 
sy ataies tr 88 per mee | CLUNY AND NOVELTY | Swiss and Irish Point | * curtain and overdrape 
pre then yen ft ~~ NET CURT. Sash Nets, double borders: : 
‘POINT AND BRUSSELS. A 1 pars tea $e Seay Sr Saye oer srg | outer 880 oer ert 
ty doe Way cortian for 62.80 per pair | Set Soninys for Soe por Jara | 200 Pairs Ruffled Muslin 
At 8 yards long. for 1.96 per par | Plain Sunfast Madras in | Curtains, full width, several 
$4.00 Carininn, for 91.0% per pair | 348 Cartainn for F-7e bor bar | brown and : styles 
ase aed AT5 — 480 Cartains, for 00 per pair Ae quality, STKE per \yare Ghe quality, tor *0¢ per par 
BESS thE Se gericn- 7am better Ls in shades of = os - 
“ . Curtains, two styles 
ALL-OVER NET CUR MARQUISETTE CUR brown, green, rose and te quailty, whe nell - 
TAINS TAINS gold—more than 1,500 yards |  4:. Seatty, tor @5¢ per pair 
AM 9% yards loog. Very special, seven styles | all told: 
GLIs Cortates, (or $1.25 per pair | Of  marquisette Ge quailty, for 496 per yare Colored Cross Stripe 
as Cartaing, fe 1-80 por pole | trimmed with lace edges and |  Sunfast Ripple Cloth, in Curtains in two 
Lis Cartaion, tor .2.28 per par | insertions, 300 pairs brown, blue and green, 
R40 Corjates, Re 8.60 per pate | 0640 quality, for $1.59 poy pair _ SARE quality, for O6¢ per yard 61.80 quality, tor TOP per pew 














Americans, he said, need to take advantage of 
every efficiency method possible, need to work along 
lines of vocational education for their help, and need 
to lessen the waste.so prevalent in the country now. 

Now is the time to get busy! 


P ERS O NAL S 


BartLtett—W. E. Bartlett, upholstery buyer for Stern 
Bros.’ retail department, was one of the buyers abroad at the 
time the curtailment of trans-Atlantic sailing went into effect. 
Mr. Bartlett returned on March 9, having come back by way 
of Spain and Cuba. 


TurNER—George W. Turner, of Colson’s, Minneapolis, 
addressed the Agricultural College of Fargo, N. D., last 
month on the subject of interior decoration. He dwelt espe- 
cially upon the charm of Persian-style designs for textiles, 
Colonial furnishings and the esthetics of modern lighting 
and shading. 


Dopps—Chamberlin Dodds has been on the Pacific Coast 


and will return to New York about the twenty-third of the 
month. 








BomANN—George Bomann has just returned from two 
weeks in Pinehurst. 


Patron—J. B. Patton, of P. K. Wilson & Son, was 
unanimously elected president of the new association of com- 
mercial travelers covering the dress, lace and embroidery 
trades. Mr. Patton is very active in organization work and 
is treasurer of the Far Western Travelers’ Association. 


McGEACHIN-SNOWDEN—-The; National Trade Association, 
an organization which was organized in January, 1916, has 
come out strong against the Stephens Bill. Among the 
Board of Directors we note the names of George McGeachin, 
of Witcombe, McGeachin & Co., John W. Snowden, of the 
Stead & Miller Co. 


Parsons—Some idea of the far-reaching interest that 
exists in the subject of interior decoration, may be had from 
the great demand for the services of Frank Alvah Parsons. 
Mr. Parsons has lectured in twenty states during the past 
year, and is now giving a course in Washington to over 
1,200 people, this being the third Winter he has been there. 
His lectures last year included Women’s Clubs, State Federa- 
tions, Civic Associations, Commercial Clubs, Art . Associa- 
tions, Art Schools, Universities, Technical Schools, Library 
Associations, various business men’s clubs, and Teachers’ 
Clubs. 

Ettiot—John Elliot, of B. Altman & Co.’s upholstery 
department, who was also among the buyers abroad at the 
time the trans-Atlantic service was curtailed, reached home 
this week by way of Spain and Havana, having come on 
the same boat with Ambassador Gerard’s party. 

Gormiey—M. L. Gormley, head of the decorative depart- 
ment of the C. H. Yeager Co., Akron, O., addressed the 
Akron Rotarians at their. February monthly dinner, on the 
subect of Interior Decoration, illustrating his talk with models. 
Mr. Gormley has had a very successful experience in Akron, 
having gone with the Yeager Co. seven years ago, when the 
firm had practically nothing in the way of a department, 
and building it up to a splendid annual business. 

Hype—W. D. Hyde, with the Stead & Miller Co., who 
has been ill for the past six months, was operated on 
recently for gallstones and had his appendix removed at the 
Post-Graduate Hospital. At the present time he is resting 


as comfortable as can be expected. 
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CARPET ASSOCIATION ELECTS NEW 
OFFICERS. 
yy THE annual meeting of the Carpet Association of 
America, Inc., held at the clubroom, March 13, 
the following officers were elected: Charles F. Snyder, 
president ; H. L. McElroy, first vice-president ; W. A. 
W. Davis, second vice-president; A. N. Cook, secre- 
tary; Charles J. Mentrup, treasurer. 
Board of Governors: David T. McKelvey, 


Thomas J. Breslin, Edward Pearson, A. D. Raynor, | 


W. C. Greer, (Philadelphia), M. F. Phelan, Myron W. 
Robinson, P.O. Judson, D. H. Miller, Charles B. Fritz, 
George Lyndoe. 





i Bos five-piece suite covered with antique needle- 
work, illustrated in the advertisement of E. Kahn 
& Co., Ltd., on page 95, was sold last week by Louis 
B. Doyle, their American representative. The concern 
have a number of other suites, sofas and odd chairs 
covered with this antique needlework, which are won- 
derfully effective. Mr. Doyle has colored photographs 
which give an excellent idea of the character of the 
needlework. 


ms JAMES, formerly with the Chester Lace Mills 
and the Quaker Lace Co., is now handling the 
line of the Robinson-Roders Co., Newark, N. J., cov- 
ering the states of Iowa, Illinois, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, and Missouri. 
— Stead & Miller Co., Philadelphia, upholstery 
manufacturers, are planning the erection of an 
additional six-story building 60x90 feet. 





Note—On page 54 an error is made in the reference 
to the illustration of window displays in the store of 
E. W. Edwards & Son. Both displays are credited 
to the Syracuse store. The middle illustration should 
be credited to E. W. Edwards & Son, Rochester, the 
top one er to the ms lone store. —Ep. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 





pian under this heading, Five Cents a word. 
charge, One Dollar. 


Minimum 
In every case regarded in strict confidence. 





FIRST- CLASS UPHOLSTERER | on furniture, wall- wae 

ings, draperies, curtains and all its branches, desires 
position as cutter or foreman. Address “X. X.,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


TWO WELL-KNOWN CURTAIN and upholstery sales- 
men with good record and wide acquaintance with the 
jobbing, mail-order, department store and manufacturing 
trade, having established Chicago office, desires to make 
connection with a reputable manufacturer or importer of 
lace curtains or upholstery fabrics. Address “Chicago,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
ESTIMATOR, and practical drapery and upholstery man, 
able to make simple designs, and take charge of workroom, 
is open for position. Address “Practical,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
WEST VIRGINIA CITY of 25,000 has an opening for an 
assistant in upholstery and rug lines. - Young men with 
clean habits and selling as well as practical ability are 
invited to write. Medium and high-class trade. Dils 
Brothers & Co., Parkersburg, W. Va. 
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POSITION WANTED—First-class drapery, shade and 
hardware man. Can make anything in special hardware. 
Cut and estimate, handle complicated outside work. Has 
had the practical’ experience. Best references. Would 
like to locate in Middle-western city. Address “Thor- 
oughly Reliable,” care The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE—Half interest in a window shade and awning 
business, established twelve years, doing $75,000 yearly. 
Reason for selling, have interest in other line which 
requires most of time. Excellent opportunity for some 
one to pick up. Will take about $15,000 to handle. Ad- 
dress “Window Shades,” care The Upholsterer. 
EXPERIENCED FIRST-CLASS UPHOLSTERER, 
drapery and slip-cover cutter, capable of taking charge 
of workroom and estimating, at present employed, desires 
to change. Address “H,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—Energetic young salesman for a rug and 
carpet firm. One acquainted with the decorating trade 
preferred. Address, stating salary, “Carpet,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED-—A first-class outside drapery man, who is ex- 
perienced in measuring and hanging draperies of all 
descriptions. State salary wanted. Reference required. The 
McAllister, Mohler Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


WANTED—A young man to assist in calling on the retail 
trade in Philadelphia by a large domestic lace curtain 
manufacturer. Address “Domestic,” care The Upholsterer. 
EXPERT DESIGNER of period furniture, architectural 
woodwork, perspective’ and color artist desires to make 
a change. Address “Experienced,” care The Upholsterer. 
. WANTED—The services of a thoroughly competent work- 
room foreman. One able to desigu and superintend the 
making and hanging of all branches of high-class draperies. 
Age 30 to 35 years preferred. Position permanent. Give full 
particulars regarding your last position in first letter. Address 
“Foreman,” care The Upholsterer. 
LINE WANTED—Pacific Coast salesman with ten years’ 
road experience, considering change. Successful record. 
Ai references. Address “Coast,” care The Upholsterer. 


“The Upholsterer” Advertisers Index 


INCLUDING NEW YORK TELEPHONE NUMBERS 





A HANDY REFERENCE LIST CONVENIENTLY CLASSIFIED FOR THE BUYER 





Domestic Upholstery & Drapery Manufacturers 


Abbott, A. Theo. & Co., 215 4th Ave. (Stuyvesafit 2546) ......+.---++- eee II 
Barber, J. W. & Co., Philadelphia (Gramercy 6968).......-.-.++++eeeees 18 
Bennett & Aspden Co., Philadelphia, (Gramercy 6968) ..........++++ +005 18 
Boutwell, Fairclough & Gold, Inc., Boston (Stuyvesant 2549)....-..---- 8 
Bromley Mfg. Co., 200 §th Ave; (Gramercy 4192).......--sseeceeseres sees 16 
Brooks, Geo. & Son Co., Philadelphia (Gramercy 6712)..........-+++++0+ 4 
Brown, W. H. Son & Co., 395 Broadway (Franklin 5091)......+-+....+++ 27 
Butterfield, Fred & Co., Inc., 725 Broadway (Spring 5944).......+++++++++ 7 
Cheney Bros., 4th Ave. and 18th St. (Stuyvesant 780). ........--+++-seeee 19 
Cohn-Hall-Marx Co., 93 Franklin St. (Franklin 4800).........---++- se. 2 
Derk, Joseph & Co., Wayne Junction, Philadelphia.............+ssse+0s 23 
Derk & Wahl, Frankford, Pa. ........cccccces cccccccccscsesccsccscccccecs 19 
Dexter Mills, 910 Broadway (Gramercy 157). ..-. ....sseceeeeeeeesseees 28 
Edgewater Tapestry Looms, 2 W. 45th St. (Bryant 9269)........+-ee+00- 17 
Elms & Sellon, 906 Broadway (Gramercy 3408) ........+-secesseeceeeeeees 32 
Field, Marshall & Co., Chicago (Stuyvesant 4186)..........0-s+-eseceeee 29 
Lewis, Robert Co., Bridesburg, Philadelphia (Stuyvesant 4000) .......... 26 
Loveman Bros, 906 Broadway (Gramercy 157)...----- sesscceseeeeeeees 32 
McLean, Andrew Co., 12 E. aad St. (Gramercy 962),........sesee-eeeees 20 
Mitchell, P. R. Co., 73 5th Ave. (Stuyvesant 384) ........ceeceee cosseeee 11 
Moss Rose Mfg. Co., Philadelphia (Gramercy 4357) ....--.-+++-seeeeee 15 
Orinoka Mills, 18th St. and 4th Ave. (Stuyvesant 4152)...........00000+> 12 
Penn Tapestry Co., Glen Riddle, Pa. (Stuyvesant 4000)..........2+-ve+- 17 
Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, Philadelphia (Gramercy 9)..........++++++- 23 
Ritshio, BR. J. & BR. Co., Peas, Pbccceccesccccsocvecscvecevesvece secs 110 
Royle, Geo. & Co., Frankford, Pa., (Stuyvesant 3681)......+--....0-++ 17 
Ryer & Cashel, 11 E. a2d St. (Gramercy 5968) .....--..-ssesceeeeceeeeee 30 
Stead & Miller Co., Philadelphia (Gramercy 2540-2541). ........+ee+eee- 2 
United Arts and Crafts Workers, 129 5th Ave. (Gramercy 3987) ......... 107 
Westerly Textile Co., 54 Leonard St. (Franklin 25)......--+++++.seee005 26 
Whiteley & Collier, Philadelphia............ cccccee cserecccesersceesces 22 
Woods, Joseph W. & Sons Co., 354 4th Ave. (Franklin 3686)...........- 28 
Zenith Mills, Philadelphia (Madison Square 2525) ......++++.++-eeeseses 21 


Madras, Crete, Etc. 
Billwiller Bros., 315 4th Ave. (Gramercy 1392)... 


preleseibenbanubesars 21 
Bromley Mfg. Co., 200 §th Ave. (Gramercy 4192). .......seecee+: eeeceees 16 
Brooks & Foshay, 49 W. 24th St. (Farragut 8966)......---  csceeeeeeeee 23 
Brown, John & Son, Ltd., Glasgow (Madison Square 911) ...........++- 14 
Carter, E. C. & Son, 120 W. 32d St. (Madison Square 5183) ..........36-36a 
Darling, John & Co., 456 4th Ave. (Madison Sq. 911)....--....eeceeeeeee 14 
Emden & Wormser, 242 4th Ave. (Gramercy 4767)........6:e-eeeceeeceees 28 
Haughton & Lee, 15 W. 34th St. (Greeley 6069)...........0-seccceseeecses 16 
Jamieson, Alex. & Co., 40 E. 22d St. (Gramercy 6310).........++- eeeeeeee 20 
Lewis, Rob’t Co., Bridesburg, Phila. (Stuyvesant 4000)..........+.+.ee+- 26 
Loveman Bros., 906 Broadway (Gramercy 157)...-....se0++: esceeseeeees 32 
Miller & Montague, 13-15 E. 2and St. (Gramercy 112)........-.-+eeeeeees 32 
Mills & Gibb, 4th Ave. and 2ad St. (Gramercy 5560) ............++++eee- _— 
Morton Bros.,Darvel, Scotland (Gramercy 112)..........ssseeeseeeeeees 32 
Moss Rose Mfg. Co., Philadelphia (Gramercy 4357) ........-ssseee++eees 15 
National Lace Co., 141 §th Ave. (Gramercy 3787).........0sseeeseeecceees 14 
Orinoka Mills, 18th St. and 4th Ave. (Stuyvesant 4152)... .......eseeeees 12 
Ritchie, R. J. & R. Co., Frankford, Pa...........2scccccccccccccccccsceces 110 
Roche, John M., 45 E. 2oth St. (Gramercy 5502).......-.s.eessees soeees 21 
Ryan & McGahan, 30 E. arst St. (Gramercy 3915)... .....-.sceeeeceeeees 28 
Ryer & Cashel, 11 E. 2ad St. (Gramercy 5968) ......... 0.0. eeeeeeeee naeen, SD 
Stead & Miller Co., Philadelphia (Gramercy 2540-2541) ...---...-seese00 2 
Wilson, P. K. & Son, 132 5th Ave. (Chelsea 7800)... ...... 060. 0eeseeeee 36d 
Witcombe, McGeachin & Co., 20 W. 37th St. (Greeley 236)............... 5 
Zenith Mills, Philadelphia (Madison Square 2525) .........00+:-0 sseees 21 
Upholsterers and Decorators for the Trade 
Dunbam, Costin A. & Co., Cilicia. cccsccsccnsccccee: cccccccccccccccccs 20 
Backed s, 99 TE. G8E Bt. (GeamnarSy 9994) co cccccscescccccccccccceccvcsecees 17 
Wycombe Co., Inc., 317 E. 34th St. (Murray Hill 5319).......-.... e000 108 
Garden Furniture and Decorative Pottery 
Kraus, J.C. Cast Stone Works, Inc., 363 Lexington Avenue (Murray 
GLa rd vaGC beds o6iecdcencen 6u6s d40c that cuseccerecbwenesxeqeseeess 100 
Wee a nes ST, GK bis ood. c cv ewece cnccccesccceccsscceacses 99 





Lace-Curtain Specialties 


Billwiller Bros., 315 4th Ave. (Gramercy 1392) .......-+eesessecseseereese 21 
Boutwell, Fairclough & Gold, Inc., Boston (Stuyvesant 2549)........... 8 
Bromley Mfg. Co.,200 5th Ave. (Gramercy 4192) ......-.-+++eeeeees ere 16 
Brooks & Foshay Co., Inc., 49 W. a4th St. (Farragut 8966) .....-...0..-. 23 
Burns Lace Mfg. Co., 68 E. 131st St. (Harlem 5171).,......-+seeeeeeeeeee 30 
Carter, E. C. & Son, 120 W. 32d St. (Madison Square 5183) ..........+- 36-36a 
Chester Lace Mills, 1182 Broadway (Madison Square 2374) ........+++.++ 23 
Criterion Decorative Co., Inc., Philadelphia (Stuyvesant 4000).......... 34 
Daly & Morin, Ltd., Montreal, Canada...........02.seeeceeeeeeeceeceees 34 
Emden & Wormser, 242 4th Ave. (Gramercy 4767) ...-+.-..seeeeseeeeeeee 28 
Glaenzer et Cie., 33 W. 34th St. (Greeley 6365) .--.s0+,ceeeeeeeeeeceeeecee 31 
Haughton & Lee, 15 W. 34th St. (Greeley 6069) ........-+eeeeeececeeesees 16 
Heim, S. W. & Co., 33 E. 21st St. (Gramercy 877) .......sseeceeeeeeeeees 22 
Jamieson, Alex. & Co., 40 E. 22d St. (Gramercy 6310) ........seeeeeeeeeee 20 
Loeb & Schoenfeld Co., 27 W. 23d St. (Gramercy 507)..... ...eseeseeees 35 
Lowenfels, B. & Co., 32 Cooper Square (Spring 4170) ...........+eeeeeee+ 36b 
McMahon & Cremins, 404 4th Ave. (Madison Square 7778)...... eeme ake 30 
Mills & Gibb, 4th Ave. and 22d St. (Gramercy 5560)......ceseeseceeseees 30 
Meyer, H. F. & Co., 40 E. 22d St. (Gramercy 795)........sceeseeeeesceces 30 
Moskowitz Bros _, 12-16 E. 22d St. (Gramercy 778) .....0s0++ ssesceeecees 30 
National Lace Co., 141 §th Ave. (Gramercy 3787)........scscecsescees cece 14 
New England Mfg. Co., 242 4th Ave. (Gramercy 1289)...... euebeseeece> 22 
Neumaier, Eugene & Co., 3 W. 18th St. (Chelsea 3866)...........00+e0e- 23 
Patching, John F, & Co., 20 E. 20th St. (Gramercy 2785)......-....:000+- 16 
Patchogue Mfg. Co., 1115 Broadway (Farragut 9270).........sseseeeeees 26 
Pingston W. J. & Co., 115 E. 23d St. (Gramercy 3124)........00seeseeees 18 
Pollitz, LeFort & Keon, Philadelphia (Murray Hill 1054)......... ies 20 
Popper, Jos., 131 E. 23d St. (Gramercy 2791)......ccccscceescocccccccccces 28 
Powdrell Mfg. Co., 33 Wormwood St., Boston (Gramercy 1999) ....------ 23 
Quaker Lace Co., Philadelphia (Gramercy 545).........sseeeeseseeeeess 24-25 
Ries, E. & Co., 110 §th Ave. (Chelsen $354) 2.00 cecccccccccccscccccscccces 23 
Roche, John M., 45 E. 20th St. (Gramercy 5502) ..........seeeeeeeccecees 21 
Ryan & McGahan, 30 E. 21st St. (Gramercy 3915).........secsesseecscees 28 
Saubiac. B. & Son, 19 E. 24th St. (Madison Square 1843)...... pettns sno 32 
Schelling, H. F ., 79-83 5th Ave. (Stuyvesant 3070) ..........ssseeeeseeeess 23 
Scranton Lace Co., 212 5th Ave. (Madison Square 4208)............00+- 13 
Staheli, Rietmann & Co., 9 E. 20th St. (Gramercy 1887)........++sseee0e. 34 
ee a I ign dace cncccccpecapozcsd end nceccoce 18 
Sturzenegger & Tanner, 105 5th Ave. (Stuyvesant 5522)......0+.sseeeeees 30 
Veith, F. & Co., 45 E. 17th St. (Stuyvesant 123) ............ceccececceees 30 
Vieau, Cass J.,7 E. 38th St.( Vanderbilt 718).. incon OOP 
Wilkes-Barre Lace Mfg. Co., 212 Fifth Ave. (Madison Sa. 6557) . aeiven 36b 
Wilson, P. K. & Son, 132 5th Ave. (Chelsea 7800).........ceee+++ ceeeeees 36d 
Window Decorative Works, Cleveland.. : Se 
Witcombe, McGeachin & Co., 20 W. a7th St. "(Greeley 236). ‘ics 


Importers and Jobbers 


Altman, B. & Co., 5th Ave. and 34th Street (Murray Hill 7000) ........- 9 
Bhumgara, M. J., 230 5th Ave. (Madison Square 8875)....... .......-+0++ 104 
es Ta, TH Ci, Ge MN, I hind cncdiccccee céctcewocescccscen secs 6 
Glaenzer et Cie., 33 W. 34th St. (Greeley 6365) ............ccceceeeeceeees 31 
Hémance, Nicolas, 225 5th Ave. (Madison Square 6328).........+.s++s00+ 108 
Johnson & Faulkner, N. Union Square (Stuyvesant 4850) .........-....- 36d 
Lee, Arthur H. & Sons, Ltd., 2 W. 47th St. (Bryant 1234)............--- I 
Lee, Behrens & Co., Inc., 114 §th Ave. (Chelsea 3862)..........s000e000+ 14 
Proctor & Co., 3 W. 36th St. (Greeley 5302).........ccccccccccccccccccces 34 
Schneider’s Sons & Co., Peter, 20 E. 20th St. (Gramercy 3773)........-- 4 
Schumacher, F. & Co., 5 W. 37th St. (Greeley 3485) ........sseeeeeeeecees 10 
Stroheim & Romann, 242 4th Ave. (Gramercy 5047).........seeeeeceeeees 36c 
Thorp, J. H. & Co., 4th Ave. and 19th St. (Gramercy 4330)..........++- +00 18 
Witcombe, McGeachin & Co., 20 W. 37th St. (Greeley 236).........+++++- 5 


Manufacturers’ Selling Agents 
Brooks & Foshay Co., Inc., 49 W. 24th St. (Farragut 8966)............. 23 


Kest, Henry Co , 41 Union Sq. (Stuyvesant 4000)............. jek teeins 
Roche, John M.,:45 E. 2oth St. (Gramercy 5502) ......... sscscceceereees 21 
Rosenthal, W. E., 257 4th Ave. (Gramercy 6968)..........ccecceececeeeees 18 
Ryan & McGahan, 3o E. 21st St. (Gramercy 3915)..........seeeeseeceeeee 28 
Whitman, Clarence & Co., 212 sth Ave. (Madison Sq. 6557).........+++- 3tb 


Witcombe, McGeachin & Co., 20 W. 37th St. (Greeley 236)..........++++- 5 


